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SOME PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION' 


By Dr. WILLIS A. SUTTON 


PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, ATLANTA, GA. 


Never before have responsibilities so 
heavily pressed upon the educational world 
as in the last eighteen months. H. G. 
Wells has said that civilization is a race 
between education and disaster, but the 
very existence of our globe is dependent 
upon knowledge, training and education. 
The very existence of education has been 
threatened during the period of depression 
through which we are now passing. The 
duties and responsibilities of a great or- 
ganization in such an age have been almost 
unbearable. Thousands of our teachers 
can find no place to work and yet the need 
for teachers was never greater. This is a 
strange age, and a strange time. Never 
was there so much bread on the face of the 
earth, and never such a crowd of hungry 
people; never so much cotton in the fields 
and wool on the sheep’s back; never so 
many shivering human beings; never so 
many teachers in all the world, and never 
so many people who needed teaching and 
yet a half million teachers in America are 
without work. In every city, in every 
hamlet, in every school district in America, 
the ery has gone up for retrenchment and 
it has been a popular thing to claim that 
schools have overtaxed the people and that 

1 Address before National Education Associa- 


tion, Shrine Civic Auditorium, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, June 29, 


education is bringing bankruptey. The 
problem that confronts the teachers of 
America is the solution of the unemploy- 
ment problem. 

It is strange that we have not found the 
cause of our depression in the 15 million 
men who were killed in the World War. 
It is strange that we have blamed none of 
our difficulties upon the $250,000,000 de- 
stroyed in that great war. We have 
reached a period of readjustments and of 
paying for such a conflict. It is strange 
that we have found no reason for this de- 
pression except that the people were over- 
taxed for education. It is the business of 
the teacher and the business of the edu- 
eator to see that the public is better in- 
formed. We have reached a readjustment 
period. The world must pay for its loss 
of life and destruction of property, for its 
speculation and wild orgy of extravagant 
living, but we, in the educational work, 
must see that this responsibility is not laid 
at the door of the one agency that will en- 
able us to weather this storm and to come 
out victorious on the other side. The great- 
est problem confronting the educators of 
to-day is to see that the childhood of this 
generation is not robbed of its right by 
lowering educational standards, reducing 
salary schedules and lessening the educa- 
tional offering. 
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To meet this problem we must have 
courage, courage to tell the truth, courage 
to speak with absolute sincerity, courage to 
meet this impending disaster. It is not 
education, it culture, it is not the 


taxes that come as a result of this educa- 


is not 


tion and culture that is crushing America, 
it is the burden of taxation caused by wars 
past, present and to come. It is the bur- 
den of mortgaged property brought on by 
the personal extravagance of our people. 
It is the burden of taxation as the result 
of a wonderful and marvelous road system 
for the country, itself a great necessity 
and a great pleasure and a great maker 
of values, but we must be willing to pay 
the price. Education now requires less 
than 20 per cent. of the money expended 
for erime in America. 

It may be true that the expenses of edu- 
cation have increased. It may be true that 
such an inerease has not been absolutely 
essential. It may be true that extrava- 
gances have been committed by individ- 
uals, but it is not true that money has been 
wasted in education. The very evidences 
of prosperity that are about us are the re- 
sults of our best educational efforts, and 
continued expenditures for better schools 
and better teaching will enable us to stem 
this temporary stream of depression and 
land us in the harbor of prosperity. 

In this work of teaching the public, each 
individual teacher must assume his or her 
own responsibility. The humblest teacher 
in this land must see to it that the parents 
of those children whom he or she teaches 
understand that the basis of business is 
education—that the barometer of business 
is culture—that the background of business 
This, I think, is our first 
great duty. The second great problem of 
education is integration of all educational 
stand—divided we 


is knowledge. 


forces. ‘‘United we 


fall’? was never truer than in the educa- 
tional field, and in America to-day the 
great educational forces are dividing. Too 
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often the college is railing at the high 
school; too often the high school, forget- 
ting the arduous duties of the elementary 
schools, are complaining that children are 
not sent up to us properly prepared. 
There is lack of coordinating force to edu- 
cate a child. Too few college men recog- 
nize what the high schools are doing, too 
few high-school teachers understand the 
aims and objectives of college life. The 
church and the community, the extra-cur- 
ricular activities engaged in through Y. M. 
C. A., Y. W. C. A., Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts 
and other activities need to understand 
the program of education, and education 
needs to understand the character build- 
ing powers of these agencies. Our great 
business concerns maintain educational 
departments, but oftentimes they are not 
correlated with the educational systems of 
the state or city. When will America 
learn that the making of a life is much 
more important than the learning of a 
subject? How many teachers are dealing 
with your boy and mine—how many are 
putting a ‘‘patch,’’ so to speak, on his edu- 
cational garment instead of working and 
weaving a robe of purple to bedeck an inte- 
grated soul. Just as a child is required to 
stand an examination of proficiency in any 
subject, so each teacher that takes over a 
child should be given an examination in 
what he knows about the background of a 
child’s life, ineluding his individual life, 
his heredity and the life of the race. Just 
so we need the integration of all educators 
of all types of education in order that we 
may present a united front for the great 
cause of knowledge and culture. 

The third problem in education, and pos- 
sibly the greatest of all, is that the teachers 
themselves and the public in general shall 
realize that every child in every state 
should have something like an equal op- 
portunity to develop his God-given powers. 
The problem of equalization of educational 
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opportunities for the city child and the 
country child, is possibly the greatest prob- 
lem before the American education ad- 
ministrators. When I recall the fact that 
one third of our children are still in a one- 
teacher school, under the direction of a 
teacher whose training scarcely extends 
through the high school, and whose experi- 
ence is practically nil; when I tell you that 
in the states of this union there are dis- 
crepancies in the amounts spent upon chil- 
dren running from two to one, and from 
seven to one, a child, I am asking you, as 
educators, to see that justice is done to the 
children of this nation; whether you live 
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in the city or in the country, whether you 
are county superintendent or city adminis- 
trator, whether you teach in a marble 
palace or a one-room school house. If you 
are a real teacher, and you have the spirit 
of school education, you must be interested 
in seeing that justice is done to every child. 
I therefore appeal to you that you interest 
yourselves in this conference on rural life; 
you will see to it that the teachers of the 
rural sections of this country have pay 
equal to that given in the city districts, 
and that the children of the farmers have 
an equal chance with the boys and girls 
who live on the boulevard. 


THE PROFESSION OF TEACHING’ 


By Dr. WILLIAM C. BAGLEY 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Tue first part of this paper will record 
the work of a committee appointed by 
President Sutton late last fall and known 
as the temporary committee on the ap- 
pointment of teachers. Reports had come 
to the headquarters of the association that 
the unemployment situation, already seri- 
ous among those who had been trained for 
teaching but were unable to secure first 
appointments, was likely to extend to ex- 
perienced teachers, especially those who 
had resigned their positions to take further 
training and who now found themselves, 
with their savings exhausted, looking for 
new posts in an over-crowded market. 

The profession quite obviously could not 
hold itself responsible for the inexperi- 
enced teachers, but some members of the 
profession—among them the present 
speaker—who believed that the profession 
should concern itself with the welfare of 
those experienced and successful teachers 
who, through no fault of their own, and 

‘Address before the General Session, National 


Edueation Association, Los Angeles, Califernia, 
June 30, 1931. 


often from a most commendable desire for 
professional improvement, found them- 
selves temporarily caught in the tangled 
skein of the wide-spread economic de- 
pression. 

Against the advice of many of my 
friends and colleagues who did not share 
this view of professional responsibility, I 
accepted the request of President Sutton 
and Secretary Crabtree to head a tempo- 
rary committee to study the situation, de- 
termine how serious it was, and devise 
plans to provide relief if such relief were 
found advisable. The present paper is not 
an official report of this committee, but 
merely a statement of the chairman regard- 
ing its work together with some personal 
comments and suggestions for which he is 
alone responsible and which do not consti- 
tute in any sense a statement of official 
recommendations by the committee as such. 

Fortunately, the situation during the 
year just ended was not so serious as might 
have been reasonably anticipated. While 
many public-school teachers have received 
few salary payments in actual cash on ac- 
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count of the difficulty of raising taxes in 
several sections of the country, the schools 
have been kept open and the teachers have 
been able to meet living expenses through 
local credits. 

In order to have a fund with which to 
meet such emergencies as might arise, es- 
pecially in the several cases of teachers who 
had completed advanced training and were 
unable to secure employment, the com- 
mittee sent a request for contributions to a 
limited group with which the chairman has 
been associated for many years—namely, 
the heads of education departments in col- 
leges and universities and the faculties of 
normal schools and_ teachers’ colleges. 
Contributions were also asked from pub- 
lishers of school text-books—a business 
which at that time had not been seriously 
affected by the depression. Later college 
teachers in departments other than educa- 
tion were asked to contribute. Funds were 


not solicited from public-school workers 


because very generally these—whether 
teachers, supervisors, or executives—were 
not only contributing to local unemploy- 
ment funds but also drawing generously 
upon their salaries to provide food and 
clothing and especially shoes for children 
in their classes whose families were desti- 
tute. 
sacrifices of the public-school personnel in 


In my judgment, the efforts and 


this connection deserve the highest praise 


and commendation from their fellow- 


workers in other branches of the educa- 
tional service. 

The temporary the 
sources that I have indicated was not large, 
but it sufficed to care for nearly all the 


fund raised from 


bona-fide cases reported to the committee 
that could not be provided for in other 
ways. A brief notice of the establishment 
of the fund and its purpose was carried by 


the Associated Press. The first letter re- 


ceived in reply to this notice was fairly 
typical of the cases for which, in the pres- 
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ent writer’s judgment, the profession as a 
whole should share some measure of re- 
sponsibility. A man had resigned his posi- 
tion as a high-school teacher to accept a 
new position just created in another com- 
munity. With the opening of the school 
year, however, the latter community found 
itself unable to provide a salary for the 
the engagement was 
necessarily canceled. The 
diligent search for other employment, but 
aside from a few weeks of unprofitable 


new position and 


man made a 


house-to-house canvassing nothing  ap- 
peared. His family was in desperate 


straits, having had but one meal in three 
days, when the wife, reading our press 
notice, wrote me. 

I got in touch at once with the superin- 
tendent of schools in the small city where 
the teacher and his family were then liv- 
ing, asked him to investigate the case, and 
if he found it as represented, to provide if 
possible work which would be of value to 
education for which payment could be 
made from our fund. The superintendent 
acted upon this request, stated that the 
situation was indeed desperate, and offered 
to furnish temporary employment in his 
office. Later substitute teaching was 
found, and at the end of the month the man 
was placed on the regular payroll as a 
teacher. 

In another ease, a teacher in a denomi- 
national college was thrown out of employ- 
ment because the depleted college treasury 
necessitated a combination of departments 
and reduction of offerings. This teacher 
was living at the time close to one of the 
state universities. The dean of the school 
of education was asked to investigate the 
case. He reported that the teacher was 
in financial straits, that she seemed to be 
highly competent, and that he could put her 
at work in completing a rural school sur- 
vey for which also the funds had been ex- 
hausted. He wrote later that the work had 
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been completed, the teacher’s financial dis- 
tress at least temporarily relieved, and a 
real contribution made to the cause of edu- 
cation. 

In many of the cases reported to the 
committee employment was found with 
drawing upon the temporary employment 
fund. The local communities took care of 
them onee the need was brought to their 
attention. Several cases, too, proved on in- 
vestigation to be of the ‘‘unemployable’’ 
type. Some of these were pitiable in the 
extreme, but the policy of the committee has 
been to use its funds only to provide work 
for the trained and efficient who were un- 
employed because of the depression, and 
especially to protect these teachers from 
the sting of asking for or accepting charity 
by actually employing them in work that 
will be of unquestioned value to education. 

In every case except one, the employment 
for which payments were made from the 
fund covered a period of from four to 
eight weeks. In other words, practically 
all those aided from the fund soon found 
regular employment — which indicates 
fairly clearly that we were not providing 
doles for inefficient members of our guild. 
At the same time we were making it pos- 
sible for these fellow-workers to maintain 
their self-respect and their professional 
pride during a critical period when their 
self-respect might easily have been sacri- 
ficed and their professional pride shattered. 

In the one ease in which a longer period 
of employment was paid for from our fund, 
a highly trained teacher, incapacitated for 
physical work, and the sole support of aged 
parents, was employed during the entire 
latter half of the year. He lived in one of 
the sections devastated by the drought. It 
was found that not far from his home, but 
in another state, was a junior high school 
literally crowded with pupils and very 
seriously understaffed on account of lack of 
funds. The principal was only too glad 
to have this teacher attached to his school, 
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and the teacher rendered on the testimony 
of the principal most excellent service. The 
county board of education has requested me 
to convey to the association the deep and 
sincere gratitude of the community for 
helping them in a time of real need. 
With the exception of a small amount 
paid to an unemployed teacher for address- 
ing envelopes, the cost of administering the 
work of the committee has not been a 
charge upon the fund itself; nor has it 
been a charge upon other funds of the 
association nor upon the time of head- 
quarters staff except that all contributions 
were received by and all payments made 
from Dr. Crabtree’s office—the latter upon 
the recommendation of the chairman of the 





committee, who has assumed sole responsi- 
bility for the justification of all expendi- 
tures. 

As has been suggested, the economic de- 
pression did not during the year just ended 
affect our profession in a profound way in 
so far as unemployment among experienced 
and successful teachers is concerned. It 
did hit us hard enough to inaugurate the 
little experiment in professional coopera- 
tion that I have just described and thus to 
suggest a possible way of meeting the prob- 
lem if it should appear in the future in a 
more acute form and on a more extended 
scale. 

What, then, are the prospects for the 
coming year? A few weeks ago I ad- 
dressed an inquiry to the state superinten- 
dents and commissioners of education ask- 
ing whether the number of teachers in the 
public schools would be likely to be de- 
creased or increased during the coming 
year; and, if reductions were in prospect, 
how many teachers were likely to be thrown 
out of employment by combinations of 
classes, curtailment of programs and other 
‘‘economy’’ measures. 

I have received answers to this inquiry 
from forty-two states. In seventeen states 
a reduction of the total number of teachers 
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employed is predicted. In most of these 
states, doubtless, this will be the first sig- 
nificant reduction in the number of teach- 
ers employed since the public schools got 
their first real start. 

I asked for estimates of the number of 
teachers likely to be displaced in terms of 
ranges: fewer than 50, 50 to 100; 100 to 
150, ete. 
lower ranges checked, it seems that in these 


Taking the aggregate of the 


seventeen states the total number of teach- 
ers whose contracts will not be renewed 
will be in the neighborhood of 4,000. I 
have reason to believe that these estimates 
are very conservative and may be safely 
taken as a reliable basis for any policies 
that the representative assembly may wish 
to consider regarding its possible responsi- 
I should 


add that a very few states anticipate small 


bilities during the coming year. 


increases in the teaching-personnel, but 
these may be disregarded, since few open- 
ings in these states are likely to be filled by 
displaced teachers from the states in which 
substantial decreases are predicted. 

One can only guess at the proportion of 
these 4,000 displaced teachers who will need 
such assistance as an employment fund can 
provide, but it is clear enough that the 
number will be much larger than during 
A few of the state 
education associations have permanent 
welfare funds which might possibly be 
drawn upon to provide temporary employ- 
ment for displaced teachers, but those 
fortunate associations are in states where 


the year just ended. 


serious unemployment is not predicted. 
Nor is transfer to other occupations likely 
to solve the problem, for the states in which 
unemployment among teachers is predicted 
are also the states in which the general 
problem of unemployment is likely to be 


the most serious. 

If the representative assembly decides 
that the profession has a responsibility to 
discharge in connection with the situation 
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that seems bound to arise during the com- 
ing year, I suggest that it consider the ad- 
visability of establishing what I may eall 
an experimental welfare fund to be avail- 
able during the coming year for meeting 
the needs which were met during the past 
year by the temporary employment fund 
and possibly for other welfare purposes. 
I suggest the designation, ‘‘experimental 
welfare fund,’’ because it would be pos- 
sible to determine through a year’s experi- 
ence whether it would be advisable for the 
association to have a permanent welfare 
fund. Such an experimental fund could 
be initiated without imposing a serious 
burden upon any member of the associa- 
tion. When the bills for annual dues are 
sent out in the fall, a request could be 
made that each member, if he is willing to 
do so, add to his remittance any sum from 
ten cents to one dollar as a contribution to 
this fund. An average contribution of 
five cents from each member would mean a 
fund of $10,000. 

I am making this proposal merely as a 
personal suggestion and not as anything 
that represents a recommendation of the 
committee. I included in my letter to the 
state educational officials 2 question asking 
them whether they were or were not in 
favor of a permanent welfare fund for the 
National Education Association. Of the 
forty-two replying, sixteen were in favor 
of this policy, twenty-one were opposed 
and five were undecided. 

The objections, in so far as reasons were 
given, were based in part upon the as- 
sumption that the just and honest adminis- 
tration of such a fund on a nation-wide 
basis would be impracticable, and in part 
upon the conviction that the problem is a 
state and local problem and not a national 
problem. 

The first objection seems to be fairly met 
by the experience of the past year. It is not 
impossible to administer a national wel- 
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fare fund for teachers both equitably and 
honestly, because in every ease action can 
be guided by the investigations and advice 
of local educational officials of known re- 
sponsibility. Payments were made from 
our temporary fund upon eertification by 
responsible officials (1) that the applica- 
tion represented a real need for remunera- 
tive employment, (2) that neither state nor 
local educational unemployment or welfare 
funds were available for meeting the need, 
and (3) that employment of value to edu- 
cation could and would be found without 
displacing other workers. I believe that a 
larger fund could be administered in much 
the same way for unemployment and for 
other welfare purposes with a minimum of 
waste and injustice. 

As to the contention that the problem is 
exclusively a state and local problem, it 
would appear that the experience of the 
past year in the general field of unemploy- 


ment-relief supplies a convincing answer. 
President Hoover, who last year opposed 
national relief for unemployment, has re- 
cently approved a plan of cooperation be- 
tween the Red Cross and local community 
chests which would involve the collection 
of a national fund and its distribution to 
the communities where relief is most 
needed. The fundamental principle back 
of a national welfare fund is, of course, one 
which the association has repeatedly in- 
dorsed with regard to the support of edu- 
cation. 

One would not deny, of course, that the 
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primary responsibility for unemployment 
relief and for other forms of welfare- 
service in our profession should rest with 
the state and local education associations. 
We have already seen, however, that few 
state associations have welfare funds, and, 
in addition to this, cases have been reported 
to our committee that such funds could 
not relieve. For example, a teacher living 
in a state in which she had never taught 
was seriously ill, penniless and with elderly 
parents dependent upon her for support. 
Her earlier teaching experience had been in 
four different states, and the most recent 
experience had been for a very short 
period. Which of these states should as- 
sume responsibility for her relief? This 
is a purely academic question, for in no one 
of the states did the state education asso- 
ciation have the machinery to provide re- 
lief, but it illustrates clearly enough the 
function that a national welfare fund 
might justly and legitimately discharge. 

The Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation has a welfare fund by means of 
which it supports a teachers’ home and 
provides annuities to the extent of $12,000 
each year for retired teachers who, for one 
reason or another, do not come under the 
provisions of the state pension system. In 
so far as I know the Pennsylvania associa- 
tion is the only one that makes provisions 
of this sort. Such provisions are needed if 
a certain proportion of our fellow workers 
are to spend their declining years with a 
reasonable measure of comfort. 


THE SIXTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


By WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 


EDITOR, OFFICE OF EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


FATHER JUNIPERO, founder of California 
missions, spent much of his life walking up 
and down the coast, and Californians have 
been going to conventions ever since. 


So when it was announced that the sixty- 
ninth annual meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association would be held in Los 
Angeles from June 27 to July 3, thousands 
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prepared for a journey. They thronged 
the southern metropolis of Southern Cali- 
fornia. They clustered like bees around 
the National Education Association regis- 
tration desk, using up all the ample sup- 
They rolled up the largest 
attendance 16,500 registrants. Of 
these, 1,422 were delegates, some from Cali- 
from all the states in the 


ply of ecards. 


ever 


fornia, the rest 
Union and many territories. 

Rural education, the relation of business 
to education, and integration of all educa- 
tion were the three outstanding problems 
discussed at the meeting. 

Out of the full day conference on rural 
education called jointly by the National 
Education Association, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, William John 
Cooper, and the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, came a resolution ask- 
ing the President to call a conference on 
rural problems comparable to the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. 

Speaker after speaker fastened attention 
on the educational handicaps suffered by 
the country boy or girl, although most of 
them recognized that the disabilities arise 
largely from the economic ills of agriecul- 
ture. ‘‘The ecards are stacked against the 
boys and girls of the countryside,’’ de- 
clared President C. C. Swain, State Teach- 
ers College, Mayville, N. Dak., and, he 
added, ‘‘A sound edueational policy can 
only rest upon a sound fiscal policy.’’ To 
present aspects of this overshadowing con- 
factor of education in rural 
schools, the National Education Associa- 
tion enlisted for the program representa- 


ditioning 


tives from agencies outside the profession— 
Governor George H. Dern, of Utah, Mrs. 
Charles W. Sewell, American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, M. C. Gay, representing 
the Federal Board, and Clarence 
Poe, magazine editor—but these 
speakers did not successfully illuminate 
the dominant problems of rural education 


Farm 
farm 
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which, conecededly, lie beyond schoolroom 
walls. 

Mrs. Sewell urged the Brand Bill by 
which $100,000,000 in federal money for 
rural education would be matched by the 
states. She advocated this on the ground 
that ‘‘the Nation has long accepted the 
principle of Federal aid for highways as 
valid. In the same way Federal aid for 
our rural schools is valid. Educators on 
the program, hewing strictly to their own 
line, secondary though it was, brought more 
light to the problems of the conference. 
Agnes Samuelson, state superintendent of 
public instruction, Iowa, presented the sur- 
prising fact that because of the economic 
situation only one consolidated school has 
been organized in Iowa since 1923, al- 
though consolidation is strongly recom- 
mended as a solution of rural education 
deficiencies. Miss Florence Hale, state di- 
rector of rural education in Maine, and 
new president of the National Education 
Association, asked for ‘‘adjustment of tax- 
ation and administrative units in such a 
way as to lead to the reorganization and 
enlargement of units so that... rural com- 
munities may provide both primary and 
secondary education for their children.’’ 
Other speakers echoed the demand for 
larger rural school districts, although the 
practical political problems that such a 
course waits upon were not explored by the 
conference. Miss Samuelson set up a pro- 
gram for inquiry with five questions for 
research: (1) What should be the mini- 
mum educational program for every child 
in the state? (2) What will it cost? (3) 
What part of the burden should be borne 
by the local school district? (4) What 
should the state contribute? (5) Should the 
federal government contribute? If so, how 
much and on what basis? 

One of the best received addresses of the 
conference, which was given by President 
Earl E. Harper, of Evansville College, 
Evansville, Indiana, was not limited to edu- 
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cation in rural schools. Throwing off the 
robes of a prophet in which many National 
Education Association speakers array them- 
selves, Dr. Harper contented himself with 
the task of reporting what young people 
think about. From records of hundreds of 
personal conferences he finds that ‘‘the 
overwhelming field of interest and ques- 
tion among high-school students is one 
which I eall by a hyphenated name, ‘vo- 
cational-educational.’ I have found it ut- 
terly impossible to practically separate the 
educational interests of high-school youth 
from their vocational interests. Culture 
for culture’s sake is not aspired to by many 
of our youth.’’ Following in order of im- 
portance came, second, ‘‘socio-moral’’ ques- 
tions ‘‘in ethies of social fellowship and in 
fundamental moral principles’’; third, re- 
ligious questions; fourth, athletics; fifth, 
personal deficiencies, complexes and emo- 
tional disturbances; sixth, general informa- 
tion, and seventh, art and music. 

‘‘Any one who fears that our youth are 
overwhelmingly obsessed by sordid consid- 
erations of sex may be relieved,’’ the 
speaker declared. ‘‘There is a freedom, 
too often a license in thinking, talking and 
in acting in terms of sex interest which 
would be startling if we had not positively 
refused to be startled or shocked by any- 
But on the whole this field of in- 
terest falls into a fairly normal place, alto- 
gether subordinate to others. . Abnor- 
mal influences and surroundings, abnormal 
stimuli and abnormal hours all have their 
tragic influence. But God help us to re- 
fuse to lose faith in our youth, individually 
or collectively, because when victimized by 
abnormal conditions they react exactly as 
any student of human nature should expect 
normal youths to react.’’ 

Depression and wide-spread retrench- 
ments in teachers’ salaries naturally 
brought education’s relation to business to 
the fore. Yet here again the convention 
did not seem to come to grips with funda- 


thing. 
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mental facts. 
demanded that investments for education 
be maintained in face of financial difficul- 


Most speakers for education 


ties, resting their case on emotional ap- 
peals. Speakers for business made the 
usual request that what they want is 
schools that will turn out boys and girls 
with common whatever that is. 
United States Commissioner of Education 
William John Cooper summoned pertinent 
facts to show the close relation of the 
erowth of the American market and the 


sense, 


elimination of illiteracy. One of his ob- 
servations deserves especially wide atten- 
tion. ‘‘School people,’’ the commissioner 
declared, ‘‘have been self-critical because 
some business men succeeded despite little 
schooling. Perhaps business would not be 
in such a bad state at the present moment 
if its leaders had had a little more educa- 
tion.”’ 

Superintendent A. L. Threlkeld, of Den- 
ver, renewed the demand for a more equi- 
table system of taxation geared to modern 
conditions. 

Since the convention met in Los Angeles 
it was natural that a representative of the 
motion picture industry appear before the 
National Edueation Association. Carl E. 
Milliken, associate of Mr. Will Hays, spoke 
on Monday night when various stars were 
introduced to a capacity audience. He in- 
vited the National Education Association 
to establish a previewing committee to con- 
sider educational aspects of pictures, a 
committee comparable to the one estab- 
lished by the American Library Association 
and other national organizations. ‘‘We 
will provide the projection room, show you 
the pictures,’’ said Mr. Milliken, ‘‘and let 
you decide for yourselves which pictures 
fit normally into your program.’’ Recent 
controversy between certain national organ- 
izations and Mr. Hays’ organization lent 
added interest to Mr. Milliken’s exposition 
of the motion picture industry’s methods of 
‘‘eooperating with national agencies.’’ 
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President Sutton’s interest in integrat- 
ing all education prompted him to include 
many unusual features in the convention 
program. At the first session representa- 
tives of various fields of education de- 
scribed the contributions of particular in- 
stitutions. Dr. George D. Strayer, of Co- 
lumbia University, spoke for the public 
schools; Colonel Thomas A. Davis, presi- 
dent of the San Diego Army and Navy 
Academy, for the private schools; Sister 
M. Raphael, of the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C., for the paro- 
chial schools; William J. Hutchins, presi- 
dent of Berea College, Berea, Ky., on the 
college, and Mary Yost, of Stanford Uni- 
versity, on the university. Speaking on 
the subject of integration in his major ad- 
dress, President Sutton said: ‘‘Too often 
the college is railing at the high school; too 
often the high schools, forgetting the ar- 
duous duties of the elementary schools, are 
complaining that children are not sent up 
properly prepared. There is a lack of co- 
ordinating force to educate a child. The 
church and the community, the extra-cur- 
ricular activities engaged in through the 
Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, and other activities, need to under- 
stand the character-building power of these 
agencies. When will America learn 
that the making of a life is much more im- 
portant than the learning of a subject? 
How many teachers dealing with your boy 
and mine are putting a patch, so to speak, 
on his educational garment. Just as a 
child is required to stand an examination 
of proficiency in any subject, so each 
teacher that takes over a child should be 
given an examination in what he knows 
about the background of a child’s life in- 
cluding his individual life, his heredity, 
and the life of the race.’’ 

Dr. Sutton is also interested in the estab- 
lishment of a department of student activi- 
ties in the National Education Association, 
‘‘where boys and girls and college men and 
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women coming together under the guidance 
and direction of educators, administrators 
and teachers may really integrate educa- 
tion in such a way that the mother and 
father in the home, the club and scout 
leader in the community, the teacher in the 
school, and the student from kindergarten 
to college, all working together shall really 
make an integrated program of education.”’ 

As an opening gun in the movement to 
establish this department one morning 
program was given over to young men and 
women students, a refreshing innovation. 
Herschel Langdon, a student from the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, was frequently applauded 
when he spoke on ‘‘ What I Would Do If I 
Were a College President.’”’ 

Many others speakers of note addressed 
the convention. Dr. William C. Bagley, 
of Columbia University, departing from 
his listed topic, gave the report of the com- 
mittee on unemployment which, during the 
past year, has aided many qualified and 
able teachers until they were able to get 
permanently reestablished. William Mc- 
Andrew, associate editor, ScHOOL AND 
Society, urged teachers to be more out- 
spoken in the cause of good government. 
‘When I ask intending teachers what they 
do if crooks are nominated for office in 
their home town,”’ he said, ‘‘I am told that 
they do nothing. Why not? With all the 
ridicule heaped on teachers for talkative- 
ness, foolish investments, and other things, 
let us not, in God’s name, have the added 
slur that we are cowards.’’ 

The campaign to save part of the air 
rights for schools, which is led by Joy 
Elmer Morgan, editor of the Journal of the 
National Education Association, is receiv- 
ing increased attention. His constant and 
impetuous attack on the almost exclusive 
use of radio for advertising purposes, 
which he renewed at Los Angeles, seems to 
be arousing educators to the crisis in this 
field, and it is commanding much space in 
newspapers. 
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Miss Florence Hale was unanimously 
elected president of the National Educa- 
tion Association, a selection which assures 
that the interest which President Sutton 
generated in problems of the rural schools 
will be continued. Walter R. Siders, for 
years chairman of the board of trustees, 
was replaced by E. G. Doudan, secretary, 
State Board of Normal School Regents, 
Wisconsin. Joseph Rosier, president of 
the Fairmont State Normal School, Fair- 
mont, W. Va., was reelected to the execu- 
tive committee. It was decided tentatively 
that the next meeting would be held in 
Atlantie City. 

Afternoons were given over as usual to 
meetings of the various departments, allied 
organizations and conferences, numbering 
39 in all. Relatively small attendances at 
some of these sessions can be accounted for 
by the enthusiasm of Los Angeles hospi- 
tality and Los Angeles sunshine. Sixteen 
departments held meetings; Adult Educa- 
tion, Business Education, Classroom Teach- 
ers, Deans of Women, Elementary School 
Principals, Kindergarten-Primary Educea- 
tion, Lip Reading, Rural Edueation, School 
Health and Physical Education, Secondary 
School Principals, Science Instruction, 
Social Studies, Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction, Supervisors and Teachers 
of Home Economies, Visual Instruction 
and Vocational Education. A conference 
on special education was called with the 
object of forming a new department of the 
National Education Association. 

Six conferences were held. Some of the 
following represent interests that are 
strong in West Coast education circles: 
Art edueation, citizenship, thrift and con- 
servation, American Library Association 
and the National Education Association, 
student participation in school govern- 
ment, and a Pan American Conference 
which concerned itself especially with 
Mexico. 
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The National Council of Education met 
on the two days prior to the convention. 
Other allied organizations which held 
sessions were: The American Classical 
League, Counselors Association of South- 
ern California, National Association of 
Journalism Advisers, National Commission 
on the Enrichment of Adult Life, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Na- 
tional Council of Administrative Women 
in Edueation, National Couneil of Geog- 
raphy Teachers, National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, National Federation of Mod- 
ern Language Teachers, the National Geo- 
graphie Society (an illustrated lecture, 
‘‘The Geography of the Stars’’), National 
League of Teachers Associations, National 
Secondary Education Association, Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
and the School Garden Association of 
America. 

The airy hall housing exhibits was 
thronged at all times. On the main floor 
were exhibits of commercial companies and 
national agencies; on the baleony elaborate 
and impressive exhibits of the activities of 
Los Angeles schools. Cost of express and 
freight to the West Coast, limitations on 
book sales arising from California’s state 
text-book laws and other factors brought 
some gaps in the regular roster of firms 
exhibiting. Their places were taken by 
Los Angeles business houses. The presses 
of Stanford and Chicago universities com- 
bined to present an unusually impressive 
display. Oxford University Press was 
there, too. University publishing is a 
trend of higher education growing yearly 
in importance. A novel globe introduced 
at the convention has the world’s cities in 
fine print on a roll of paper within the 
shell. A fixed magnifying glass permits 
the user to read the city’s longitude and 
latitude, turn the globe and find the loca- 
tion. 

The report adopted by the committee 
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appointed for the National Conference on 
Rural Education was as follows: 

The First National Conference on Rural Edu- 
cation, called jointly by the National Education 
Association, the United States Office of Educa- 
tion and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, meeting in Los Angeles, California, on 
July 2, 1931, believes: 

That a wholesome and happy rural life is fun- 
damentally essential to the highest social, eco- 
nomic and political achievement of America. It 
believes that the foundation for such a life can 
be found only in adequate education and cultural 
opportunities for both children and adults in farm 
communities. 

This conference believes that the problems of 
rural education are so far-reaching and difficult 
as to require for their solution the combined ef- 
forts of many lay and professional agencies. 

This conference recommends that there be held 
in the nation’s capital a national conference on 
rural education and culture, following the general 
plan of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection; that this national confer- 
ence be followed by similar state conferences to be 
arranged by the governors in cooperation with the 
educational agencies and organizations of the 
various states. 

This First National Conference on Rural Edu- 
cation recommends that the president of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association, in cooperation with 
other agencies, appoint a committee to take up 
this project with the President of the United 
States, to the end that there may be a vigorous 
nation-wide campaign for equal opportunity for 
rural children and the development of an adequate 
rural culture in America. 

JOSEPH ROSIER, chairman 
AGNES SAMUELSON 
CLARENCE POE 

GEORGE H. DERN 

KATE WOFFORD 


Resolutions adopted by the convention 
are as follows: 

The National Education Association, in its sixty- 
ninth annual convention in the City of Los 
Angeles, California, July 3, 1931, reaffirms its be- 
lief that the foundation of the nation is the edu- 
cation of its youth and that a democracy can 


attain its full fruition only when each of its mem- 
bers is trained to the highest level of his intelli- 
gence. To this end the National Education Asso- 
ciation commends to the nation thoughtful con- 
sideration of the following statements of policy: 
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I, FINANCING AND SCHOOLS 

In the United States the continuous maintenance 
of an efficient public school system is fundamental. 
To cripple the schools financially, even for a year 
or two, means a serious loss in school morale, in 
educational leadership, in qualified teachers, and 
in the quality of our future citizenship. The pres- 
ent economic depression should strengthen our 
determination to fit the new generation to solve 
future economic problems. 

1. State and Education: The state should pro- 
vide from public funds a system of free schools 
extending from the kindergarten through the uni- 
versity and open to every child. 

2. Taxes and School Support: Financing the 
public schools requires a system of taxation which 
is equitable, wide in its application, and which 
establishes a fair balance between direct and in- 
direct taxes. Better support of progressive edu- 
cation is largely dependent upon the study and 
revision of our present tax systems. Continued 
research should be made to find the best sources 
of support for schools. The National Education 
Association commends the study of school finance 
now being undertaken by the Office of Education 
under the authorization of Congress. Legislation 
initiating and revising systems of taxation which 
will provide adequate support for public schools 
should follow such findings. 

3. Federal Aid for Education: Funds should be 
provided by the Federal Government to assist the 
states in making available to every child a basic 
education, in equalizing educational opportunities, 
in meeting the many acute problems of rural edu- 
cation, and in preventing the interruption of edu- 
eatior during floods, droughts and other wide- 
spread émergencies. 

4. Budgets and Salaries: The National Educa- 
tion Association condemns ill-considered cuts in 
school budgets, reductions in teachers’ salaries or 
other shortsighted policies advocated because of 
the present economic depression, realizing that 
education is the basis of our national wealth and 
of our economic and social stability. 


II. CurRIcuLA 

The curricula should take into account the apti- 
tudes, attitudes and abilities of individuals on the 
different levels of attainment and should provide 
opportunities for training and growth in voca- 
tional and cultural subjupts. 

1. Health Education: Raequate provision should 
be made for physical and mental health in ac- 
cordance with the conclusions of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection—to 
the end that habits of clean and wholesome living 
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may be developed in childhood and youth. Schools 
should continue to emphasize the evil effects on 
the human organism of alcohol and of tobacco and 
other narcotics. 

2. Character Education: 
should be a major objective in education. The 
activities of the school should be fully utilized 
for character training and in securing law ob- 
servanee and intelligent participation in public 


Character education 


affairs. 

3. Law Observance: The National Education 
Association reaffirms its stand in favor of the 
eighteenth amendment and of the laws enacted 
thereunder. It argues their vigorous and im- 
partial enforcement and pledges its support to 
an active educational campaign in the schools in 
behalf of habits of living for which the eighteenth 
amendment stands. 

4, Special Education: The National Education 
Association believes that exceptional and handi- 
capped children should receive the special care 
that their condition requires. 
Office of Education as to the needs of these handi- 
capped children would provide the basis for an 
adequate educational program. 

5. Rural Education: The National Education 
Association recognizes the necessity of providing 
educational opportunities for children in urban 
centers and the pressing need for a revision of 
the rural school curriculum to meet the needs of 
rural life to-day. 
ernment to make, through the Office of Education, 
a thorough study of rural education throughout 
the nation. 

6. Vocational Education and Guidance: As a 
measure for the conservation of human energy, 
the National Education Association recommends 
that school programs provide for vocational edu- 


A survey by the 


The association urges the gov- 


cation and guidance, the study of occupations, 
and a placement service for those who leave school 
to become wage earners. 

7. Adult Education: Ample opportunities should 
be provided for adults to remedy deficiencies in 
their education, to develop personal talents, to im- 
prove their vocational efficiency, and to enrich the 
cultural aspects of life. 

8. Education by Radio: The National Education 
Association believes that legislation should be en- 
acted which will safeguard, for the uses of educa- 
tion and government, a reasonable share of the 
radio broadeasting channels of the United States. 


III. TEACHERS 
The primary. purpose of all education is to pro- 
vide for the children of America the best pos- 
sible training for good citizenship and for happy 
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and successful living. Since this training depends 
almost entirely on the teachers, the fundamental 
thing in providing adequate education is to set up 
conditions which will secure and train most effec- 
tively the best teachers. 

1. Standards: The National Education Associa- 
tion recommends that requirements for beginning 
teachers be immediately increased in all states. 
Trained teachers are now available in sufficient 
numbers to offer an unusual opportunity to reach 
the goal of four years training beyond the four 
years high school—the minimum standard recom- 
mended by this association for all teachers. 

2. Teachers and the Profession: All teachers, 
regardless of position or title, are workers in a 
common cause. The public as well as the teachers 
should be interested in improving the status of 
the profession through appropriate legislation and 
higher professional standards. The growing ten- 
dency to permit initiative and independent action 
by teachers is commendable. 

3. Teacher Training and Certification: Upon the 
preparation of each teacher depends the ultimate 
success of education. It is important that teacher 
training opportunities be adequate, rich in content 
and practical in application. 

4. Retirement Systems: Legislative provisions 
for sound teacher retirement systems are essential 
to efficiency in public school systems. 

5. Salaries of Teachers: The compensation of 
teaching should be adequate in order to attract 
and hold in the service men and women of marked 
ability and thorough training. 

6. Tenure of Service: The National Education 
Association believes teachers should hold their 
positions during competence and good behavior. 
The association favors the enactment of tenure 
laws which will protect teachers from discharge 
for political, personal, religious, or any unjust 
reasons, but which will not prevent the dismissal 
of teachers for incompetency, immorality or un- 
professional conduct. 


IV. FEDERAL RELATIONS 


Education is a state and local function. The 
product of education is good citizenship, but citi- 
zenship is national, not local. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is, therefore, vitally concerned in the 
product of education. 

1. Qualifications for Citizenship: The ability to 
read and write English understandingly and a 
general knowledge of the history and principles 
of the United States Government should be made 
qualifications for citizenship. 

2. Department of Education: The Federal Gov- 
ernment should aid the states and localities to 
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equalize educational opportunities through the dis- 
semination of authentic information scientifically 
evaluated by experts. This service can best be 
rendered by a department of education with a 
place in the Cabinet of the President. Until such 
a department is established, the National Educa- 
tion Association recommends that the funds and 
authority of the Office of Education be materially 
augmented to the end that its efforts may be in- 


creasingly effective. 


V: EDUCATION AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 
Realizing that science and invention are every 
day bringing each nation closer and closer to its 
neighbors, we recognize the imperative need of a 
clear understanding of the problems of each nation 
by the people of every other nation, for the prob- 
lems of one nation may vitally affect all nations. 

1. Relations in Education: We favor the ex- 
change of students and professors, the formation 
of international education associations, and the 
holding of international education conferences, for 
all these promote world understanding, friendship, 
cooperation and peace. 

2. World Federation of Education Associations: 
The National Education Association commends the 
activities of the World Federation of Education 
Associations and heartily indorses its program for 
world understanding as outlined in the Biennial 
Conference at Geneva in 1929. 
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3. Pact of Paris and the World Court: The Na- 
tional Education Association recommends that the 
Pact of Paris be taught in the schools and favors 
the accession of the United States to the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice under the 
terms of the protocols now awaiting approval by 
the Senate of the United States. 


VI. OBSERVANCES 
The National Education Association urges the 
continued observance of American Education 
Week, and of International Good Will Day, May 
18. The association recommends that the schools 
participate in the nation-wide observance of the 
200th anniversary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington, and the 150th anniversary of the surrender 
at Yorktown. 
To Los ANGELES 


The National Education Association acknowl- 
edges the many courtesies and the hospitality of 
the citizens of Los Angeles and sunny California. 
We extend our special thanks to Superintendent 
Bouelle, the educational staff, of the city, the 
teachers and pupils, the Boy Scouts of America, 
the press, the broadcasting studio, KFI, and 
others who have cooperated in making successful 
the 69th annual convention of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

JOSEPH H. SAUNDERS, Chairman 
EpitH LovuIseE GROSVENOR, Secretary 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


PHYSICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
EXAMINATION OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

Tue Belgian correspondent of the Journal 
of the American Medical Association reports 
that at the recent meeting of the Congress of the 
International Association for the Protection of 
Children a resolution was adopted to the effect 
that in all institutions of learning a physiolog- 
ical and mental examination of all pupils or 
students be made and that record cards be em- 
ployed for the classification of the pupils. As 
regards the physical examination, in the large 
cities and the important communes it is de- 
sirable that school inspection be entrusted to 
physicians who devote themselves exclusively to 


the work. Where the number of schools and 


of school children justify the outlay, a woman 
physician should be designated for the kinder- 
gartens and the girls’ schools. Visiting school 


nurses, with the aid of the instructional corps 
and, if need be, of a teacher, male or female, 
especially delegated, will give emergency aid in 
small matters, including the application of cer- 
tain treatments prescribed by the school physi- 
cian, or the specialists will take the children to 
the offices of whatever children’s society is indi- 
cated. The nurses will discover the existence 
of contagious disorders, will make social in- 
quiries and will keep in touch with the parents. 
It is desirable that the record books shall be of 
adequate size so that they can be utilized from 
the day the child enters the day nursery up to 
the time he finishes his studies, and, if possible, 
up to the time of entering the military service, 
so far as the boys are concerned. The health 
record book should furnish at least the follow- 
ing information and should eal] attention to 
everything that is abnormal: administrative in- 
formation, date of birth, occupation of the 
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parents, schools attended; also information on 
the pupil’s antecedents: composition of the 
family, stages of physiologic and mental de- 
velopment, vaccinations, diseases and accidents; 
results of physiologic examinations pertaining 
to weight, the sitting height, the chest girth, the 
mouth, the teeth, the nose, the throat; the re- 
spiratory, digestive, urinary and genital appa- 
ratus (puberty), the skeletal system, the spinal 
column, the nervous system, hernia, skin, scalp, 
endocrine disorders, and general condition of 
the blood. 

As concerns the mental and pedagogic ex- 
amination: I. Mental examination: It is de- 
sirable that all pupils entering the school and 
also any pupils who have any trouble with their 
studies should be examined from the standpoint 
of their mental aptitudes. II. Pedagogie ex- 
amination: It is desirable that the pedagogic 
examination shall consist of standardized tests 
adapted to each country and taking account of 
the pupil’s previous program of studies so that 
exact comparisons may be made with respect 
to the grade of scholarship attained by the 
pupils. The record card on which the results 
of the mental and the pedagogic tests are re- 
corded should be of such a nature that the in- 
formation thereon can be utilized not only with 
regard to the pedagogic measures to be adopted 
but also with reference to decisions in connec- 
tion with vocational guidance. 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING 

More than 10 per cent. of the “time on the 
air’ of American broadcasting stations is de- 
voted to programs which they construe to be 
educational in character, according to a survey 
made by Federal Radio Commissioner Harold 
A. Lafount, on the basis of questionnaires sent 
to the entire roster of stations. 

Based on returns from 522 stations of the 
605 licensed as of February 1, 1931, the tabula- 
tion shows that 3,457 hours and 50 minutes 
were devoted to educational programs during 
the week from January 11 to 17, inclusive, se- 
lected by the commissioner for the survey. The 
stations were on the air for 33,785 hours and 
45 minutes during that week. 

Of the 51 licensed educational stations, the 
survey shows that 42 replied to the question- 
naire. These stations broadeast an aggregate 
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of 286 hours and 9 minutes of programs eon- 
sidered entirely educational, out of 1,027 hours 
on the air, according to the survey. 

Nine questions were asked, the totals repre- 
senting an average of the answers of the 522 
stations to each question. The first question 
was as to the number of hours used in broad- 
casting educational data from studios. The 
educational stations responded that a total of 
128 hours and 18 minutes was used for this 
purpose, while all the stations reporting showed 
a total of 1,007 hours and two minutes. 

The number of hours used in broadeasting 
programs originating in educational institutions 
aggregated 431 hours and 33 minutes during 
the week for the entire group of 522 stations. 
Stations operated by educational institutions 
reported 70 hours and 1 minute. 

A total of 2,021 hours and 32 minutes was 
utilized during the week in broadcasting other 
data considered educational, but not necessarily 
Of this 
total, educational stations broadcast 89 hours 


broadcast by professional educators. 


and 50 minutes. 

The total of these three items showed the fig- 
ure of 3,457 hours and 50 minutes for the 
broadcasting of educational data. Of this total 
the educational stations contributed 286 hours 
and nine minutes. 

For the broadeasting of data prepared or 
supplied by the Federal Government, 741 hours 
and 15 minutes were devoted. Educational sta- 
tions broadcast 50 hours and 30 minutes of this 
total. The time used in broadcasting data pro- 
vided by city, county and state agencies was 
390 hours and 6 minutes, of which 23 hours and 
16 minutes were broadcast by the educational 
stations. 

A total of 792 hours and 23 minutes was de- 
voted to the broadcasting of speeches of general 
character. Educational stations contributed 46 
hours and 17 minutes to this total. 

The largest single total was that of hours 
used in broadcasting classical music, which 
totaled 5,782 hours and 40 minutes. The 42 
educational stations broadeast 200 hours and 
nine minutes of such programs. 

Time devoted during the week to broadeast- 
ing for the Red Cross, Community Chest and 
similar organizations was 469 hours and 56 
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minutes. The educational stations devoted 14 


hours and 45 minutes for such programs. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN ARKANSAS 
A RECENT dispatch to the New York Times 


es that education in Arkansas has greatly 


stat 
improved during the past year. About $4,000,- 
OOO has been spent on publie school buildings 
alone; the organization of the system has been 
improved; school revenues have been increased, 
and a survey of all Arkansas public schools has 
beén made for the purpose of working out a 
plan providing standard elementary and high 
school advantages for every child in the state. 
So marked has been the improvement in Ar- 
kansas that Dr. William John Cooper, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, recently character- 
ized the report of the State Department of 
Education as “the most promising item of 
school news which I have encountered during 
the course of the depression.” 

Since almost 80 per cent. of its school popu- 
lation is rural, Arkansas is now waging an 
active campaign against the one-room school- 
house. Rural sehool facilities have been con- 
solidated and modernized, and numerous addi- 
tions made. During the past year 110 consoli- 
dated country schools have been built in sixty 
of the state’s seventy-five counties. The value 
of publie school property in 1930 reached a 
total of $35,000,000 as compared with $17,400,- 
000 in 1920. 

How seriously the state has entered on its 
campaign is seen in the levies made to supply 
the additional funds. All proceeds from the 
sale of state lands, income taxes, tobacco dealer 
licenses, cigarette and cigar taxes, slot machines 
and professional licenses have been appro- 
priated for an auxiliary fund, which repre- 
sents an annual inerease of about $1,000,000 
to the regular fund of about $9,500,000, and 
$2,000,000 has been raised to pay delinquent 
salaries. 

Arkansas school laws have been revised and 
Special school elections are now 


simplified. 
held entirely apart from political elections. 
Types of school districts have been reduced 
from seven to one and every rural school dis- 
trict is now included in a high school territory. 

Hand in hand with the effort at improve- 
ment, also, has been an effort to help more chil- 
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dren take advantage of the facilities. Since 
1925 the number of buses operated in trans- 
porting rural children to school has increased 
from 108 to 1,508, and the number of school 
children receiving free transportation has risen 
from 3,000 to approximately 50,000. 

The length of school terms for both white 
and Negro children in Arkansas has been in- 
creased, until about three fourths of the public 
schools now have a nine-month term. The pub- 
lie high-school enrolment has grown more than 
60 per cent. during the past five years. In 
1930 it reached a total of 40,535 as compared 
with 5,684 in 1910. The number of students 
graduated from the high schools last spring 
was greater than the total high-school enrol- 


ment twenty years ago. 


COURSES IN MENTAL HEALTH 
AT TEACHER TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS 

A MARKED increase in mental hygiene activity 
in teacher training institutions throughout the 
United States is reported by Dr. Charles EF. 
Benson, of the School of Edueation, New York 
University, who has completed a nation-wide 
survey of the subject for the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene. 

Questionnaires were sent to 205 teachers’ col- 
leges, state normal schools, city normal schools 
and private teacher-training institutions, and 
the large majority of the 239 who replied re- 
ported instruction in some phase of mental hy- 
giene in the curriculum. 

A very large percentage (80.7 per cent.) re- 
port that the subject is presented in some form 
in connection with various courses. Fifty-two 
(21.7 per cent.) of the 239 institutions offer a 
regular course in mental hygiene. Fifty-six 
(23.4 per cent.) have special lectures in mental 
hygiene. One hundred and eighty-eight (78.6 
per cent.) offer regular courses in mental test- 
ing. Sixty-three (23.3 per cent.) offer courses 
on mentally defective, backward or problem 
children. The survey indicates that in the large 
majority of teacher-training institutions the 
work in mental hygiene is under the direction 
of the department of psychology or in connec- 
tion with work in psychology. In a number 
it is a part of the general health program. 

Thirteen (5.4 per cent.) report that they have 
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a psychiatrist in connection with their institu- 
tions or available for their students. Thirty- 
two (13.4 per cent.) state that they have a 
mental-hygiene clinic in connection with their 
institution or available for their students. 

Comparison with a previous survey shows 
that there has been marked progress in the 
work in mental hygiene in teacher-training in- 
stitutions during the past ten years and a rapid 
growth of interest in the subject and its pos- 
sibilities. While very few institutions reported 
regular work in mental hygiene in 1920, 92 in- 
stitutions now report regular courses or special 
lectures relating to this subject. 

The states that have the greatest number of 
teacher-training institutions emphasizing mental 
hygiene by course or lecture are New York, with 
16; Massachusetts, with 8; Pennsylvania, with 
5; California, Connecticut and Illinois, with 4 
each, and Minnesota, New Jersey, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee and Virginia, with 3 each. 

The states that have a low percentage of 
teacher-training institutions emphasizing mental 
hygiene in proportion to the number reporting 
are Alabama, Maine, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Washington and Wisconsin. 

The survey also finds that in previous years 
emphasis in the work in mental hygiene in the 
field of education was upon the abnormal child 
and his difficulties. Sinee then the point of 
view has considerably broadened, and the major 
aim to-day is to keep the normal child normal. 


INVESTIGATION OF SITES AND SUP- 
PLIES OF THE NEW YORK CITY 
SCHOOLS 
THe New York City Board of Education, 
at a special meeting called by its president, Dr. 
George J. Ryan, on July 20, received informa- 
tion from its special committee recently ap- 
pointed to investigate the letting of repair con- 
tracts, and ordered the immediate suspension 
of seven inspectors who had been questioned by 
the committee. The inspectors will be tried on 
departmental charges to be prepared at once 

by the corporation counsel. 

According to the report in the New York 
Times, Mr. Leonard M. Wallstein, special cor- 
poration counsel investigating impropriety in 
the city’s acquisitions of school sites, questioned 
Joseph Horowitz on his ability to foretell where 
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schools were to be built. His explanation was 
that he merely guessed and bought parcels suit- 
abie for school sites. Real estate men who 
have testified as experts for the city in con- 
demnation matters have been examined. 

The special committee’s exposure last month 
of “irregularities” carried on in the board’s 
Bronx Bureau of Construction and Mainte- 
nanee already had resulted in the indictment 
and surrender of six contractors and a Board 
of Edueation clerk, who was alleged to have 


admitted receiving at least $20,000 in “gra- 
tuities.” 

The report which the board has now received 
and approved said that “the evidence indicates 
that the practice confessed by Grossman was 
not confined to the clerieal staff of the Bronx, 
It went on to say: “It 


9 


nor to clerks alone. 
shows that, excepting the Borough of Rich- 
mond, where work of this character is com- 
paratively negligible, and where the investiga- 
tion has not yet been concluded, payments were 
regularly made by contractors of furniture 
repair to certain of the clerical staff in practi- 
cally every other borough, these payments vary- 
ing from 5 per cent. upward on the contract 
price.” 

The report, together with almost 1,000 pages 
of testimony taken in the five-borough inquiry, 
was presented to the board by Louis S. Posner, 
head of the investigating committee. Com- 
missioners Arthur 8S. Somers and C. C. Mollen- 
hauer are the other members of the committee. 
Five of the seven members who were present 
immediately voted the adoption of a resolution 
approving it and requesting the corporation 
counsel to draw up charges against the seven 
inspectors. 

Most of the payments to clerks and inspec- 
tors, it was explained by Mr. Posner, were 
made by contractors in consideration of their 
confining invitations to bids on “tissue specifica- 
tions” to the contractors’ ring and in considera- 
tion of a speedy and not too exacting inspection 
of the repair work when completed. “Tissue 
specifications” are for contracts involving less 
than $1,000, for which public letting is not 
necessary under the law. While most of the 
“oratuities” in those cases were so-called “small 
graft,” which, however, might have great cumu- 
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lative value, the report showed that there were 
several instances of contracts let by advertised 
competitive bidding, in which “testimony shows 
that 5 per cent. was paid to the inspector in 
charge of the work covered by such competitive 
contracts.” This type of contract sometimes 
runs into tens of thousands of dollars. 

The ring of contractors are said to have ear- 
ried on their part of the system in a business- 
like manner, with private meetings and a trea- 
surer who acted as the go-between to pay the 


city employees in cash for their favors. 


CHICAGO’S NEW EXPERIMENTAL 
SCHOOL 

TAKING advantage of the greater freedom 
from traditional routine which is practicable in 
vacation schools, Superintendent William J. 
Bogan arranged that the new Lewis-Champlin 
Experimental School should open on July 1 as 
one of the city’s vacation schools, and hold its 
first sessions during the summer. A special 
committee of the Superintendent’s Advisory 
Council has aided in planning the scope and 
program for the new school. 

Through contributions from interested citi- 
zens and the cooperation of civic organizations 
an excellent beginning has been made toward 
furnishing special equipment and services be- 
yond those available to the regular city schools. 
Besides the six teachers and three 
special teachers of the vacation school, there 


classroom 


will be a year-around home and community 
worker, a psychometrist, and a _ recreation 
worker. The summer session will also have a 
nurse, doctor, trained librarian, accompanist, 
clerical assistant and other special services. 
Excursions ‘will be an important feature of 
the school program. During the first week 
various grades visited the Field Museum, the 
Chicago Historical Society, the Old Fort Dear- 
born Replica, built for the Century of Progress 
Exhibition, and the Municipal Airport, where 
in their study of transportation they witnessed 
the landing and unloading of mail planes. 
The Lewis-Champlin School has been placed 
under the supervision of Assistant Superinten- 
dent James E. McDade. Before organizing 
the school Mrs. Edna R. Meyers, the principal, 
progressive schools 
The school has been 


spent a month visiting 


throughout the country. 


equipped for a modern activity program, and 
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will earry on its work throughout the year, 
with the purpose of developing curricula and 
procedures which will be applicable to the reg- 
ular work of the city school system. 


THE TENT COLONY OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF WISCONSIN 

REPRESENTING states from New York to Ore- 
gon and from South Dakota to Kentucky, 64 
families, consisting of approximately 200 per- 
sons, including about 60 children, have estab- 
lished their summer homes at the University 
of Wisconsin summer-school tent colony. 

Seventeen states are represented in the 1931 
tent colony, which is located on the shore of 
Lake Mendota, about three miles west of the 
university. With 19 families present, Wiscon- 
sin leads all other states in residents at the 
colony. 

Other states represented and the number of 
families from them are: Ohio, eight; Illinois, 
five; Indiana, four; Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Michigan, Minnesota and Pennsylvania, each 
three; Kentucky, Missouri and New York, 
each two; and Idaho, Oregon, South Dakota 
and Wyoming, each one. 

Combining their pursuit of higher education 
at the university with the pleasures that are 
afforded them as residents of the colony, the 
colonists have completed the organization of 
their little lake-shore village, and have settled 
down for the summer. 

Fathers and in many cases mothers are not 
the only ones who attend classes while residents. 
From the ages of three and up, the children 
residents of the camp learn to swim under the 
instruction of a life-guard, provided by the uni- 
versity. Classes in nature lore, wooderaft and 
seout-eraft are also conducted by various mem- 
bers of the camp. 

Founded in 1912 by Dean Seott H. Good- 
night, director of the summer session, the 
colony during its early years consisted only of 
four tents and but few male inhabitants. At 
that time, gasoline launches took the campers 
across the lake to their classes. 

During the next nine years the colony slowly 
expanded, with Madison students largely occu- 
pying the living quarters. Then the colony 
suddenly gained popularity. In 1921 only three 
women were included among the residents. One 
year later the female population had increased 
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to five, and since 1923 the population has been 
made up almost entirely of families. 

With the growing demand for reservations in 
recent years, registration in the colony has been 
limited to out-of-town school men of small in- 
comes, and their families. 
pseudo eity government with the offices of 


Organized under a 


mayor, alderman, city clerk, sheriff and trea- 
surer delegated to various members annually, 
the camp is designed as an _ individuatistic 
enterprise in which the campers furnish their 
own transportation facilities and equipment, 
and do their own housekeeping. 


LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
KENTUCKY 

THE University of Kentucky has completed 
its new library at a cost of over $400,000. The 
building is fireproof, of Georgian architecture, 
and consists of four floors and basement. The 
stack section is in a separate portion of the 
building and has eight levels. In the various 
reading, browsing and seminar rooms, seats are 
provided for more than 500 persons. A total 
of 200,000 books can be contained within the 
present structure with ease. A staff of 15 full 
time and 20 student employees is necessary to 
properly man the building. 

The basement of the structure consists of 
various service rooms including work rooms, 
rooms for preparing books for the bindery, 
janitors’ rooms, and a fireproof vault for rare 
and autographed publications as well as first 
editions. 

The first floor contains a large main lobby 
which will be used as a museum for rare books, 
coins, ete. Glass wall cases will house poster 
displays and announcements of new books. A 
check room off of this lobby will be maintained 
for the convenience of visitors. To the west 
of the main lobby is the reserve reading room 
and to the east is the periodical reading room. 
At the present time about 750 periodicals are 
regularly received by the University of Ken- 
tucky Library. 
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On the second floor is another fair sized 
lobby containing the loan desk and the general 
Back of the loan desk is the 
main entrance of the stacks. To the north of 
this lobby, a long room illuminated with soft 


ecard index files. 


indireet lights, and upholstered in restful over- 
stuffed furniture is set aside as a browsing 
room, a location where students and faculty 
can relax, help themselves to the books on the 
shelves at will, and read for the sheer pleasure 
of it. 
an expanse of campus in front of the building. 


This browsing room gives a fine view of 


The east wing on this floor contains the offices 
of the employees of the library, bibliography 
room, cataloging department, as well as an- 
other storage vault. The office of Mrs. W. T. 
Lafferty, in charge of women’s elub work 
throughout the state, is also in this section. 
The west wing on this floor is used as the main 
reading room. 

On the third floor, a baleony partially en- 
circles the main reading room, the desk lobby, 
and the browsing room extend up two stories. 
This floor, however, has a classroom and a 
study room with individual desks for those 
studying library science. 

The fourth floor will be used as a graduate 
floor. One entire room will house the Carnegie 
Art Library and another room will be given 
over to a medical collection. Numerous semi- 
nar rooms will be available. 

Ninety individual study booths or carrels 
have been constructed in the stacks for mem- 
bers of the faculty and advanced students who 
must do research with a large number of books 
at hand. Permits will be issued to those al- 
lowed to use these carrels. An automatic ele- 
vator and booklift gives service to all floors of 
this building. Cork floors are used throughout. 
A special system of stairways behind the stacks 
are available for employees, and rest rooms are 
conveniently located throughout the building. 
It is planned to place in the building portraits 
of past presidents and faculty members of the 
university. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


JOSEPHINE A. RATHBONE, vice-director of the 
Pratt Institute Sehool of Library Science, 
Brooklyn, has been elected president of the 
American Library Association for 1931-32. 


Other new officers are: Charles E. Rush, Yale 
University Library, New Haven, Connecticut, 
first vice-president; Beatrice Winser, Public 
Library, Newark, New Jersey, second vice- 
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president; Matthew S. Dudgeon, Publie Li- 
brary, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, treasurer, and 
George Woodruff, Chicago, trustee of endow- 
ment funds. 

Puituip Coates KING has been named presi- 
dent of Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas, 
where for the past year he has been associate 
president. 

Dr. Cuartes L. Watuace, for twenty-five 
years an active leader in the North Dakota 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
has been elected to sueceed Dr. Edward P. 
Robertson as president of Wesley College at 
Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

ProFESSOR EMERY FILBEY, assistant to Presi- 
dent Robert M. Hutchins, of the University of 
Chieago, will become acting vice-president and 
dean of the faeulties in the absence of Vice- 
president Frederic Woodward, who will be 
abroad as a member of a mission inquiry com- 


mission during the coming academic year. 


Dr. THomas §S. Gates, president of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has been given the 
degree of doctor of laws by Dickinson College. 


W. LELAND THOMPSON, member of the board 
of regents of the University of the State of 
New York, has received the honorary degree of 
LL.D. from the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, New York. 

At the commencement exercises of the Col- 
lege of Wooster the honorary degree of doctor 
of seience was conferred on Professor C. G. 
Williams, director of the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 


THe Roumanian Government has honored 
President Robert Johns Trevorrow, of the Cen- 
tenary Collegiate Institute, with the Order of 
the Crown of Roumania in the degree of com- 
mander. This was conferred in recognition of 
services rendered in connection with the rela- 
tions existing between Roumania and the United 
States. 

Dr. Homer A. Wart, chairman of the En- 
glish department of the Washington Square 
College, New York University, has been honored 
with the diploma and decoration, Order of St. 
Sava IV, by King Alexander I, of Jugoslavia, 
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for his work as a member of the Serbian Edu- 
cational Commission. 

Dr. Samuet W. Strarton, chairman of the 
corporation of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, formerly director of the Bureau of 
Standards, celebrated his seventieth birthday 
on July 18. 

Dr. Pierce Burtwer, associated with the New- 
berry Library in Chicago for the past fifteen 
years, will become professor of library science 
in the Graduate Library School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He will teach courses in the 
history of printing, the problems of librarian- 


ship and the history of scholarship. 


Dr. Paut H. VierH has resigned from the 
International Council of Religious Edueation, 
which he has served as superintendent of edu- 
cational administration and director of research 
for the past six years, to become associate pro- 
fessor of religious education in the Divinity 
School of Yale University. 

Proressor Eart E. CumMMINS is leaving 
Wooster College to aecept the position of pro- 
fessor of economies at Union College, Sche- 
nectady, New York. 

Dr. RaymMonp Mytar MosuHer has resigned 
from the University of Idaho to accept the 
position of professor of psychology at the 
State College at San Jose, California. 


Dr. Francis DuMont has been appointed 
professor of French and head of the Romance 
language department at the Pennsylvania State 
College. 

Dr. Harotp H. Sprout, who has been acting 
assistant professor of political science at Stan- 
ford University for the past two years, has ac- 
cepted a position in the department of politics 
at Princeton University. 

Miss Mitprep Lewis, formerly Kentucky 
state supervisor of music, has been appointed 
instructor of musie at the University of Ken- 
tucky. 

AT a recent meeting of the State Board of 
Education of Arkansas, Mr. C. M. Hirst, state 
superintendent of public instruction, resigned 
and was unanimously elected commissioner of 
education by the state board. The recodifica- 
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tion law enacted at the last session of the 
legislature abolished the office of state superin- 
tendent and created that of commissioner. The 
Journal of Arkansas Education, in announcing 
this change, says: “For the first time in history, 
Arkansas has a commissioner of education 
selected by the state board on the basis of fit- 
ness for the position rather than a superinten- 
dent who was elected as other political offices 
are filled.” 


Dr. GrorcGeE J. Monr has been appointed 
director of the new Child Guidance Clinie of 


Pittsburgh. 


Mrs. Guapys SpeaRIN, of Fort Fairfield, 
Missouri, has been appointed field representa- 
tive for rural schools for the State of Maine. 


CarL H. MiLaM, secretary of the American 
Library Association, has been reelected to mem- 
bership on the executive board of the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Edueation, for 
a term expiring on June 30, 1934. 


Dr. CHarRLES H. GRANDGENT, professor of 
Romance Languages at Harvard University, 
and exchange professor to France for the sec- 
ond half of the academic year 1930-31, gave 
an address at the Hotel de Ville, Paris, on June 
18, as representative of the American univer- 
sities at the celebration of the four hundredth 
anniversary of the Collége de France. He com- 
pleted in May a course of public lectures at the 
Sorbonne on “Le Théatre Américain contem- 
porain.” 

Dr. Harry ALLEN OVERSTREET, head of the 
department of philosophy of the College of the 
City of New York, will give a series of three 
publie lectures this summer at the University 
of California. The lectures and dates are an- 
nounced as follows: Monday, August 24, 
“Building a Modern Mind”; Wednesday, Au- 
gust 26, “The Foundations of a Sound Philoso- 
phy,” and Friday, August 28, “A New Philoso- 
phy of Life.” 


Dr. Pepro J. Lemos, director of the Stan- 
ford Museum and the Art Gallery, and editor 
of the School Arts Magazine, will be in Mexico 
during the next two months, having been asked 
to make a survey of its arts and crafts. Dur- 
ing this trip Mr. and Mrs. Lemos will also visit 
and study the public art schools of Mexico as 
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guests of Sefor Juan F. Olaguibel, Minister of 
Education. 

At the meeting of the International Union 
for Scientific Investigation of Population Prob- 
lems held in London on June 15, Colonel Sir 
Charles Close, formerly director general of the 
British Ordnance Survey, was elected president 
to succeed Professor Raymond Pearl, of the 
Johns Hopkins University. The third geaeral 
assembly of the union will be held in Germany 


in 1934. 


Joun T. NICHOLSON, a district superinten- 
dent in the New York City schools for the past 
sixteen years, died on July 17, at the age of 
sixty-six years. 

FerNANDO A. Carter, for twenty years di- 
rector of the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, 
died on July 18, at the age of seventy-five 
years. 

SamueEL A. B. Assort, formerly president of 
the board of trustees and acting librarian of the 
Boston Publie Library, died on June 19. From 
1897 to 1903 he was director of the American 
Academy at Rome. 


Mrs. Harriet D. Parsons, musie supervisor 
and instructor at the Cleveland Board of Edu- 
cation for twenty-two years until her retire- 
ment two years ago, died on July 15. 


Dr. Estuer S. Daviess, assistant professor of 
home economies at the Massachusetts State Col- 
lege, died on July 14, at the age of forty-six 
years. 

THe Rev. ALBERT OverToN Hammonp died 
on July 20, at the age of ninety years. Dr. 
Hammond went to Centenary Collegiate Insti- 
tute, Hackettstown, New Jersey, to teach Greek 
and Latin in 1878. Although he had not been 
actively teaching for the last five years, he was 
In 1928 
the trustees of the school presented to him a 


continued as a member of the faculty. 


loving eup in honor of fifty years of service. 


AN exhibit of portraits of fifteen university 
presidents and faculty members belonging to 
the University of Wisconsin was displayed at 
the Memorial Union, during the university’s 
commencement week. The portraits include 
Dean W. A. Henry, Professor S. M. Babcock 
and Dean H. L. Russell, by A. Nyholm, artist; 
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Dean John Butler Johnson, by Frederick W. 
Freer; Dean Frederick E. Turneaure, by Carl 
Marr; Professor Benjamin W. Snow, by Mer- 
ton Grenhagen; Professor Richard T. Ely, by 
Johnson C. President John W. 
Sterling; Professor David B. Frankenburger, 
by J. R. Stuart; President Charles Kendall 
Adams, by 8. S. Nicolinis; Dean H. S. Rich- 
ards, by R. 8. Stebbins; President E. A. Birge, 
by Christian Abrahamsen; President Charles R. 
Van Hise, by C. 8. Pietro; President Thomas 
Taft; and 


Johansen; 


Crowder Chamberlain, by Lorado 
Edwin E. Bryant, by J. R. Stuart. 


Mr. Matcotm G. Wyenr, city librarian of 
Denver, is dean of the new school of librarian- 
ship of the University of Denver, which will 
Municipal library facilities 
will be largely employed in practice training. 
Miss Harriet E. Howe, of the University of 
Chicago, will be Mr. Wyer’s principal assistant. 


open in September. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON executive officers 
recently discussed their work to a high school 
radio audience. Through special arrangements 
a Seattle station and a Spokane station coop- 
erated in presenting the program, a third of a 
At the first program 
university requirements were stressed by a group 
of speakers, under the direction of Registrar 
EK. B. Stevens; on each of the two successive 
programs four university deans spoke briefly 
on opportunities for advancement in their fields. 
Special arrangements were made with high 
school principals throughout the state whereby 
schools listened to the programs. 


series during last spring. 


THE National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education has designated the University of 
Chicago Press as its official publishers. The 
proceedings of the first annual assembly of the 
council will be issued under aegis of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, and a list of publica- 
tions on radio and education comprising six or 
seven titles has already been arranged for. 


COMMENCEMENT exercises for the 1,000 or 
more convict students, who have been studying 
with the University of California extension 
division and in the prison school, were held at 
Berkeley on July 6. At exercises presided 


over by Warden James J. Holohan, the “gradu- 
ates” received certificates which may be used 
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for credits in the possible continuation of fur- 
ther studies after The occasion 
marked the dedication of a new $50,000 school 
building, the first of its kind to be built within 
the prison walls. Addresses were delivered by 
Dr. Vierling Kersey, state director of public in- 
struction; Dr. R. L. Alderman, federal govern- 
ment educational director, and H. A. Shuder, 
head of the San Quentin educational system. 


dismissal. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY announces the award 
of Olin Scholarships amounting to $2,000 each 
for the college course to six of the candidates 
from various parts of the United States who 
recently took special examinations. The schol- 
arships are a memorial to Stephen Henry Olin, 
’66, and are awarded to candidates who have 
first been selected by alumni as giving the best 
indication of possessing Mr. Olin’s traits of 
scholarship, character, manhood and interest in 
the various extra-curricular activities. The 
committee on award consists of President J. L. 
McConaughy; Vice-president L. A. Howland; 
Professor J. W. Hewitt, dean of freshmen; 
Olin F. MeCormick, ’07, of Philadelphia, and 
Francis B. Upham, Jr., ’15, of Mamaroneck, 
N. Y. 

Two junior colleges, William Woods, of Ful- 
ton, Missouri, and Crescent, of Eureka Springs, 
Arkansas, have organized chapters Alpha and 
Beta, respectively, of Pi Alpha Gamma, an 
honor education sorority for students in junior 
colleges and normal schools. The purpose of 
Pi Alpha Gamma is to promote a professional 
spirit in the teaching service and to give recog- 
nition and encouragement to education students 
who show high attainments in health, character 
and scholarship. 


A BILL to amalgamate all educational admin- 
istrative bodies in Wisconsin into a centralized 
board of education has been killed by the As- 
sembly, 62 to 29. The bill would have abolished 
existing boards of vocational education, trus- 
tees of institutes, normal school regents, uni- 
versity regents, directors of schools for the 
blind and deaf, and the office of the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. The mea- 
sure proposed to replace these with a depart- 
ment of education composed of fifteen members 
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appointed by the Governor subject to confirma- 
tion of the Senate. 


CONTRIBUTIONS by teachers within the last 
school year, approximating $500,000, will make 
it possible for the New York City Department 
of Education to continue its relief activities 
through the vacation months. Up to and in- 
cluding last month the sum of $441,000 was 
contributed by teachers to the school relief 
fund. The final contributions for the year now 
being collected in the schools from the May pay 
checks, will reach about another $50,000. On 
June 30, it is estimated, a balance of $100,000 
will remain in the fund. This will be used 
chiefly to supply milk and crackers in summer 
schools and playgrounds through the Bureau 
of Extension Activities, headed by Mr. Eugene 
C. Gibney. Home relief work will be continued 
through the summer by the Bureau of Atten- 
dance. 


THE local education authorities of England 
and Wales, according to an announcement in 
The Christian Science Monitor, have given 
notice of their determination to revise the 
scales of salaries for teachers in the public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. The number 
of teachers affected is 200,000, and the amount 
of money spent on their salaries every year is 
more than £40,000,000. Teachers’ salaries are 
settled by a standing joint committee called the 
“Burnham Committee,” after its chairman, 
Lord Burnham. This committee consists of 
representatives of local authorities and teach- 
ers. The present salary scales were agreed to 
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in 1925, and they will remain unaltered until 
March 31, 1932. The present year will be spent 
by the committee in negotiating a new set of 
seales to supersede them on April 1 of next 
The local authorities have two objects in 
view in giving notice to terminate the agree- 


year. 
ment. They wish to effect a reduction in the 
amount spent on teachers’ salaries, and they 
The chief 
anomaly is the existence of four scales, differ- 
entiated according to locality. The London 
scale is the highest, the large provincial towns 


wish to redress certain anomalies. 


are next, small towns come next, and the low- 
The differ- 
ence between the salary of an assistant master 
in London and that of one in a rural area is 
£96 per annum. 


est seale is paid in the rural areas. 


Ir is understood that the French Government 
has introduced a measure into the Chamber of 
Deputies to provide funds for new premises to 
house the Institut Francais du Royaume Uni, 
now situated in Cromwell-gardens, South Ken- 
sington. The Office of Works is stated to be 
desirous of obtaining possession of the premises 
for the use of the Royal College of Art. The 
Institut Frangais is affiliated to the Universities 
of Paris and Lille, and its educational work is 
carried out in three departments: (1) Educa- 
tional classes for French children and English 
children in London; (2) 
English people, on French subjects; (3) the 
university section for preparing students, gen- 
erally English young men and women, for 
French degrees. 


lectures, chiefly to 


DISCUSSION 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND MEN- 
TAL HYGIENE 

Most phases of vocational guidance have 
been subjected to thorough serutiny and evalua- 
tion in reeent years. The emotional, the men- 
tal hygiene side of guidance, however, has been 
given only seant attention by most counselors, 
perhaps beeause it does not lend itself readily 
to standardization. 

Yet a vocational analysis of an individual, 
which does not take into consideration his emo- 
tional make-up, his mental conflicts and the 





compensations he is seeking in his chosen voca- 
tion will remain inadequate. Ability alone is } 
not a _eriterion of success. If the work is con- 
stantly creating an emotional disturbance it will 
fail to stimulate the efforts of the worker. 
Shyness will make the most intelligent person 
with the best commercial education a failure as 
a salesman. Similarly a salesman can not be 
convincing if in his youth he has acquired fear, 
dislike or mistrust of the article he is to sell or 
of anything related to it. 

On the other hand a person with serious 
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handicaps may be very successful in an occu- 
pation which satisfies some emotional urge or 
creates an outlet necessary to his happiness. 

In studying the personality tendencies of 
eighth-grade students before advising them in 
their choice of high-school course we have used 
the regular questionnaire, consisting of a list 
of occupations. The asked to 
mark the occupations which they would like to 
follow, those they would not mind pursuing and 
In this 


children were 


finally those which they would dislike. 
manner we discovered not only the general occu- 
pational tendencies of each child but also the 
general emotional response by the number of 
definite likes and dislikes as against the neutral 
reactions and the emotional coloring of each 
occupation. Besides, the pupils were asked to 
give reasons for their likes as well as dislikes. 
These answers led us on the trail of those chil- 
dren who needed help in their adjustment to 
life and society before vocational advice could 
be considered. More generally we learned from 
these answers a good deal about the personality 
of each child. We found out whether a boy 
was an independent thinker or a follower from 
his tendency to choose independently or to 
follow the occupation or advice of relatives. 
We learned how seriously each student thought 
of his career by the seriousness or superficiality 
of his We found the children who 
lacked fundamental about their 
chosen occupations—the girls who wished to be 
nurses, because of the pretty uniforms they 
shocked when some 


reasons. 
information 


should wear, but were 
phases of the work involved were revealed to 
them. 

From this information, combined with a 
short family history and school history, we tried 
to construe the personality of each child for 
present and future vocational guidance pur- 
poses. Wherever we found discrepancies or 
signs of mental conflict, compensation or other 
emotional difficulties, we made a more thorough 
investigation. For example, Joseph registered 
a violent dislike for most oceupations usually 
cherished by boys. He hated elevator operat- 
ing, aviation, electricity and engines. He dis- 
liked the idea of being a policeman, chauffeur 
And the reasons he gave for all 
He might get 


or chemist. 
these dislikes implied fear. 
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The ele- 
He feared 


“aught in the straps of the engine. 
vator might drop down the shaft. 

the contact with a charged wire in electrical 
he preferred to 





As for airplanes 
die in his bed. So all other occupations called 
out in his mind first their perils. Teaching, 
bookkeeping and gardening were about the only 
occupations which he considered safe. Joseph 
was a strong, husky boy with mediocre abilities 
for whom any one of the occupations which he 
scorned would have suggested itself. He was, 
however, an only child, and the cause of his 
In spite 


engineering. 


attitude was an over-anxious mother. 
of an improvement under mental hygiene treat- 
ment such an attitude is too deep-rooted to be 
safely ignored by the vocational counselor. 

Elizabeth F. wanted to be a stenographer or 
librarian. Reason in both eases: “Because you 
have a nice, clean, quiet place all to yourself.” 

Her father was a shoe repairer, who had his 
shop in the family living room. In the three- 
room flat that was Elizabeth’s home, there lived 
father, mother, five children and two boarders. 
The important consideration in a case of this 
kind is to determine whether the child’s abili- 
ties and general interests coincide with her emo- 
tional urges and which are the more important 
in determining her future success and happi- 
ness. , 

Anna M., a bright but rather self-centered 
child, planned to be a surgeon, because “it was 
thrilling to think of eutting people up, putting 
them together again and seeing them walk 
then.” All very well, but on second thought: 
“T should love to strap my enemies to the oper- 
ating table and cut them to pieces.” 

When Anna was five years old, her father 
was brought home from mines with an injured 
skull and severe internal injuries. The child 
witnessed this scene, which of course involved 
considerable emotional strain. The doctors de- 
creed that only a famous surgeon from a dis- 
tant city could save the man. The surgeon 
arrived and saved the father by his skill. Later 
the family went through many hardships and 
disappointments. Both parents were inclined 
to blame their “enemies” for their misfortunes. 
Although they are at present in comfortable cir- 
cumstances they remained skeptical and dis- 
trustful. 

Here the parents’ cooperation was enlisted 
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and Anna was helped to acquire a more whole- 
some attitude toward the world and her fellow 
human beings. With a better sense of propor- 
tion she might make a very good surgeon 
indeed. 

George was a very pleasant, friendly boy 
with a great ability for friendship and for in- 
spiring confidence. But he was not very bright. 
He barely passed his subjects in high school, 
his showing on intelligence tests was mediocre 
and all his teachers, though very fond of 
George, admitted that he was slow, but a steady, 
hard worker. And George wanted to be a phy- 
sician. His reasons showed a thorough under- 
standing of the education and the duties re- 
quired from a physician. George’s enthusiasm 
for the profession was great. His uncle was a 
physician and the boy’s ambition to be one 
dated way back in his childhood. 

George’s intelligence and school record did 
not justify encouragement of his ambitions. 
But as the emotional urge was great and the 
boy’s personality was admirably suited for his 
chosen profession, he was advised to plan to 
go to a college with not too high standards, the 
graduation from which would, however, enable 
him to enter a medical school. 

In this way the general tendencies of a per- 
sonality find their expression in vocational 
choices. If the abilities of the individual are 
such as to enable him to follow the chosen 
occupation, the emotional compensations and 
urges are of course an added guarantee of suc- 
cess. The difficulty arises when the physical 
and mental make-up of a person is at variance 
or even contradictory to the person’s emotional 
To the counselor then falls the difficult 
task to advise wisely with a happy well-bal- 
anced human being in view. It remains to him 
to study each case thoroughly in order to deter- 
mine whether the vocational choice indicates a 
wise and necessary compensation or emotional 
outlet, or if it merely points to a hopeless self- 
deception. 

It would have been an exceptional vocational 
counselor who would have advised Demosthenes 
to earry out his ambition to become an orator. 
And very few would have encouraged the deli- 
cate Roosevelt to join the Rough Riders. And 
yet they as well as many others succeeded in 
the face of apparently impossible odds. And 
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their success has meant to them the winning of 
self-confidence, mental health and happiness. 

On the other hand failure in the chosen oceu- 
pation as well as an occupation that is unsatis- 
factory from the emotional point of view may 
mean complete loss of mental balance. 

It is to be hoped that with the rising interest 
in mental hygiene in the schools, vocational 
guidance will develop along these lines as it 
has along others. More thorough methods even 
than have been outlined above will be developed 
to insure vocational adjustment, which would 
serve the greatest happiness of every individual. 


JOSEPH MILLER, 
Director of Guidance, City Schools 
WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 


A NEW MODE OF ATTACK ON THE 
COLLEGES 


Symptoms of a curious change in the atti- 
tude of high-school edueationists towards the 
colleges reveal a new attack of some ingenuity 
upon our college system—provisionally upon 
the first two years of the standard college 
course. 

Twenty years ago the high schools were busy 
declaring their independence of college domina- 
tion. They were diluting the classical high- 
school courses to the extent of from twenty-five 
to fifty per cent. with industrial, economic, 
artistic and other branches belonging to the 
new “culture.” They were experimenting with 
various forms of student-government among 
their pupils. 
students into classes and cliques for social, ath- 
letic, and other “cultural” purposes. They cut 
out of the standard five-class-per-week program 
two or three of these weekly exercises and intro- 
duced “supervised study-hours” so that the stu- 
dents, freed from the necessity of home-work, 
would be able to attend games and dances and 
crash the gates of moving-picture theaters. It 
was believed—or at least suggested—that the 
improved technique of the new education would 
enable the high-school student to learn, in the 
reduced time, as much English, mathematics, 
science, ete., as he had heretofore acquired—or 
at least as much as he would ever need. 

The results have not quite come up to expec- 
tations. High-school students, it must be ad- 
mitted, accepted the new order of things with 


They were organizing high-school 
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pronounced enthusiasm. They govern them- 
selves with a fine, artistic abandon of traditional 
prejudices. They have developed high profi- 
ciency as movie, radio, and baseball fans. They 
have learned to dance, play football and hockey, 
drink, and, on occasion, commit adultery. Their 
“eulture,” in the Freudian sense, has notably 
increased. 

These unexpected results have pained both 
parents and educationists, although the latter, 
manifesting an automatie defense mechanism, 
try to make light of it. Parents have begun 
to note that the industrial subjects taught in 
high school are of even less actual, monetary 
value to the high-school graduate than the much 
maligned Latin and Greek of the classical cur- 
riculum. Notwithstanding high sounding courses 
in civics, economies and sociology, high-school 
graduates romp joyously into the modern vor- 
tex of political and social pollution without 
showing any sign that the philosophical and 
moral presentations of the high-school ecurricu- 
lum have made the slightest dent in their adoles- 
cent obtuseness. 

What the educationists did not anticipate was 
the effect of their curricular dispositions upon 
student attitudes. From their cutting down of 
the time formerly devoted to English, arith- 
metic, and language the students naturally 
assumed that these things were no longer a 
vitally important part of education. The new 
branenes introduced were obviously the real 
essentials. Consequently students came to con- 
sider the drudgery of learning to spell, “figger,” 
and parse as something to be avoided as far as 
possible, something to “get by” with minimum 
effort, so that they would have more time to 
devote to the new “cultural activities.” 

But what pains the educationists most is the 
stubbornness of the colleges against lining up 
with the new order of things. Endowed uni- 
versities are using methods of constantly in- 
creasing rigor in selecting their freshmen. 
State schools, unable to reject unsuitable high- 
school graduates at the outset, flunk them out 
as soon as possible, with results to the indi- 
vidual rejeetees more disastrous than original 
elimination would have been. Parents resent 
this, and educationists resent parental criticisms 
of the high schools. 

It was not to be expected that the education- 
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ists would meet this situation by any reform 
of secondary curricula or instruction. Such an 
attempt, in the face of the intellectually demor- 
alized youth of the nation, would be a labor of 
Hercules. Rather, they have launched a flank 
attack upon the college system itself—an attack 
against which the new junior colleges, in par- 
ticular, will have little effective means of de- 
fense. 

It is almost amusing to note how, of late, 
they have piped down on their erstwhile res- 
onant declarations of educational independence. 
They are playing up again the old moan of 
college domination. They have enlisted the 
services of such eminent educational adminis- 
trators as President Glenn Frank to point out 
the lamentably rigid interdependence of the 
various stages of our educational system upon 
each other. They have applied to education 
Lineoln’s dictum that the “nation can not con- 
tinue half slave and half free’—without stating 
whether the high school is slave and the college 
free, or the high school itself half slave and 
half free. More recently they have organized a 
formidable “Committee on the Relation of 
School and College” which, while heavily 
weighted with high-school men, includes a few 
outstanding college educators. They ask for an 
extension of “progressive” high-school experi- 
mentation into the first two years of college 
work, knowing full well that if they can get by 
with this, the whole college system, including 
the graduate school, will soon be at their mercy. 

It is to be hoped that the colleges will do a 
little research of their own before turning the 
high-school experimenters loose in their fresh- 
man and sophomore departments. They have at 
their disposal, in the form of high-school gradu- 
ates, abundant material upon which to base 
judgments of the educational effectiveness of 
recently developed educationist techniques. If 
they find that the new education has brought 
forth fruits at all commensurate with its vast 
claims, it will be time to consider possible ap- 
plications of the new techniques to college 
teaching. 

It can be taken for granted, at the outset, that 
all the “adjustments” and “cooperation” will be 
on the part of the colleges. The high-school 
system, impregnably secure behind its political 
defenses, will never concede a single po'~: to 
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help the colleges realize thir own ideals. It will 
be a matter of give and take—give on the part 
of the colleges and take on the part of the high 
schools. Let the colleges therefore, beware of 
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giving up anything they do not want to lose, 
for they will certainly never get it back again. 
G. WAKEHAM 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


QUOTATIONS 


CHILD LABOR IN INDIA 

THE Report of the Royal Commission on 
Labor in India, published on Thursday, is a 
document of great social and educational, as 
well as industrial, importance. Mr. Whitley 
and his colleagues found that many troubles in 
the factories arise from lack of education. In 
India nearly the whole mass of industrial labor 
is illiterate—a state of affairs not to be found 
in any of the other seven countries which rank 
with India as of the greatest industrial impor- 
tance. The commissioners find it almost impos- 
sible to overestimate the consequences of this 
disability, which are obvious in wages, in 
health, in productivity, in organization, and in 
several other directions. 

Many employers have endeavored to do 
something toward making good the deficiency 
by means of factory schools. The commis- 
sioners saw some schools which are admirable 
examples of their kind, and represent a big out- 
lay in cost and thought. There is a fairly gen- 
eral tendeney to concentrate in such schools on 
the edueation of half-timers. Useful work is 
done in some eases, but the truth is that too 
often the results are incommensurate with the 
effort. The report lays down the incontestable 
fact that a child is seldom capable of putting 
in five or six hours’ work in a factory and 
learning properly in a school after that work 
ends or before it begins. This is especially 
true of children whose heredity and environ- 
ment do not predispose them for mental work. 
Mr. Whitley’s experiences in Yorkshire as a 
social and educational worker in earlier years 
are probably reflected in the observation that 
the half-timer, from his own point of view, is 
merely undertaking an extra task until the law 
permits him to earn a higher wage, by which 
time he is too often ready to forget what he has 
learned. It is added that a further factor 
whieh diminishes the value of concentrating on 
haif-timers is that in some instances they are 
few or unknown, and in others their numbers 
are diminishing. 


The conclusion is reached that the child who 
is not working is likely to get much more ad- 
vantage from factory schools than the half- 
timer. The difficulty is the economic pressure 
which tends to drive the child to work at an 
early age. Elsewhere in the report it is recom- 
mended that the present legal maximum of six 
hours’ work a day for persons between the ages 
of 12 and 15 should be reduced to five hours. 

The commission was well advised to point 
out that the main responsibility for edueation 
in industrial areas must fall elsewhere than on 
the employers. The task is primarily one for 
the community, acting through local bodies and 
government. It is argued that the industrial 
areas have a special claim to attention. Most 
industrial workers spend their childhood in vil- 
lages and not in cities; but there are many chil- 
dren in industrial areas who will subsequently 
enter industry. Mr. Whitley and his colleagues 
hold that these areas should receive preferential 
treatment, in view of the economic results to be 
obtained. Since universal primary education 
is still a somewhat distant ideal, on account of 
finaneial and general difficulties, claims for 
preference are made on all hands; and the 
trend to-day is to ask for women’s education to 
take precedence, because of the leeway to be 
made up. 

Most edueationists acquainted with Indian 
conditions will share the view of the commis- 
sion that for rapid progress the application of 
compulsion is desirable. In some parts of 
India it was found that there was a tendency 
for municipalities applying compulsory meth- 
ods to exclude wards peopled by factory labor 
on the ground of the backwardness of the pop- 
ulation. The Bombay Municipality, on the 
other hand, has recently applied compulsion to 
two wards chiefly inhabited by millworkers—a 
step commended by the commission. Attention 
is called to the desirability of bringing the 
upper age limit for compulsory education at 
least up to 12 years, the minimum age for fac- 
tory employment. The present system in Bom- 
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bay, under which compulsory education stops 
at 11, involves the loss of a valuable year and 
It is 


suggested that employers might assist by lend- 


jeopardizes the results already achieved. 


ing buildings in the workers’ lines or the fac- 
tory compounds, or by equipping schools. The 
combination of the educational experience of 
the authorities and the practical wisdom of em- 
ployers might lead to valuable improvement in 
the ordinary curricula. 

The commission pays tribute to the eduea- 
tional side of welfare schemes of a number of 
industrial concerns. The Buckingham and Car- 
natic Mills in Madras have given a lead in such 
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matters, as is well known, to the rest of indus- 
trial India. Mr. Whitley and his colleagues 
were particularly impressed with the educa- 
tional facilities provided by this company. 
These included a sound elementary course, some 
technical classes, and training in hygiene. The 
British India Corporation in Cawnpore and 
the Empress Mills (Tata’s) in Nagpur also 
come in for honorable distinction. One of the 
handicaps in the way of welfare work has been 
the tendency of the worker to be suspicious of 
anything new, even when it is to his advantage. 
—Educational Supplement of the London 
Times. 


REPORTS 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE 

On April 15 the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College changed its sixty-eight year old name 
to Massachusetts State College by act of the 
Legislature and the approval of the Governor. 
The question has been asked frequently why 
the name of the college was changed and what 
its policy and program are to be under the new 
name. 

The reason why the name was changed is 
briefly answered by saying that the old name 
implied an institution of more restricted scope 
than actually existed and was, therefore, mis- 
leading. It has long been thought by many 
persons that a change in the name of the col- 
lege was desirable, and as early as 1896 there 
was student agitation for such a change. It 
was felt by students that the college name and 
the agricultural terms applied to many courses 
such as agricultural education, rural sociology 
and the like, have constituted a sop to agricul- 
ture. This has been resented by the faculty in 
charge of the agricultural work of the institu- 
tion who have felt that agriculture needed no 
subsidy of any sort and they now feel that the 
teaching program in agriculture will rest on a 
higher plane with the new name. 

There is little doubt that the nature of the 
college and the service which it renders have 
been misunderstood by large numbers of citi- 
Fre- 


zens principally because of its name. 
quently, parents of prospective college students 
have been much surprised to learn that the 
facilities for a sound college education are 
available at this state institution and many 


have failed completely to realize what oppor- 
tunities for higher education exist here, largely 
because the name has implied a restricted scope. 
The new name will doubtless help many citizens 
of the state to better appreciate the extent of 
the educational service provided by this college. 

The passing of the old name brings pangs of 
keen regret to many alumni who have cherished 
“Aggie” through the years. The reputation 
made for the college throughout the world by 
her distinguished graduates is something in 
which all friends of the college take great pride 
and it is the hope of the faculty and trustees 
that the glory of the old name will be inherited 
by the new and that under the new name the 
institution will develop soundly and her achieve- 
ments expand. 

It should be emphasized that this change of 
name is not the result of a recent change in the 
scope of the college for that is no different now 
than it was sixty-seven years ago. To be sure, 
changing times have developed changing de- 
mands for service with the result that different 
phases of the work of the college have had to 
be emphasized to meet these demands. How- 
ever, the basic laws governing the scope of the 
college remain unchanged and it is in accord- 
ance with these that the college has functioned 
and will continue to function as the Massachu- 
setts State College. 

There are four distinct types of service which 
the college renders to the commonwealth. First, 
there is the Experiment Station which is the 
research unit of the institution, studying the 
problems of agriculture in an effort to im- 
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prove production and marketing practices. 
Then, there is the Control Service which regu- 
lates the sale of certain agricultural products 
for the purpose of protecting purchases. 

The Extension Service undertakes the large 
responsibility of teaching adults and boys and 
girls throughout the’state, who can not come to 
the college for instruction, better methods in 
agriculture and homemaking. Approximately 
285,000 people in the commonwealth received 
help last year through this Extension Service. 

The fourth phase of the service of the college 
is that of instruction to students on the campus. 
Approximately 1,000 young men and women 
are in attendance in the various courses offered 
and they are securing a sound training for use- 
Several types 
short 


ful lives and good citizenship. 
of courses are Besides such 
courses as the winter school, summer school, the 


offered. 


two-year course in practical agriculture known 
as the Stockbridge School, there are the four- 
year course leading to the bachelor of science 
degree, and the Graduate School which offers 
opportunity for study for advanced degrees. 

The vocations in which the majority of the 
graduates of the college are engaged probably 
gives the clearest idea of the sort of training 
which is provided. The largest number are 
serving as teachers in schools and colleges or 
as specialists in extension education. The vari- 
ous phases of agriculture attract the next 
largest number and others listed in order are 
industrial workers; landseape architects and en- 
gineers; research experts and technologists in 
such seientifie fields as chemistry, botany, ento- 
mology, bacteriology, ete., professional practi- 
tioners, such as physicians, lawyers, ministers, 
ete., and a wide variety of miscellaneous call- 
ings. 

On the campus, teacher training is, at pres- 
ent, one of the popular courses and those who 
are going out as teachers in high schools are 
frequently combining this work with athletic 
coaching. The college has trained many very 
successful athletic coaches and more than fifty 
graduates of the college are now engaged in 
this work. The college has just completed a 
splendid new physical education building which 
provides practically every modern facility for 
this type of training in addition to the splendid 
recreational program which it makes possible. 
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The college continues to offer a splendid train- 
ing in the fields of agriculture and horticulture. 
Closely related to these is the course in land- 
scape architecture. This college was the first 
in the country to organize such a department 
and it has long been prominent for its work in 
this field. 
the leading landscape architects of the country. 

The courses in the physical and biological 
with 


Among its graduates are some of 


sciences are popular present-day stu- 


dents. They inelude such subjects as bacteri- 
ology, physiology, botany, chemistry, entomol- 
ogy, zoology, geology, physics, mathematies and 
veterinary science. Many prominent scientists 
are numbered among the graduates from these 
courses and many valuable contributions to 
present-day life have been made by them. The 
work in entomology has attracted particular 
attention to the state college. Members of the 
staff or graduates of the college were the first 
to discover the presence in this country of many 
foreign insect pests including browntail moth, 
oriental moth, gypsy moth and European corn 
borer. Steps for the control of these pests were 
recommended and usually carried out by the 
college and much destruction to plant and ani- 
mal life has been avoided by this service. 

In recent years enrolment of women stu- 
dents at the college has increased largely so 
that there are now 175 women students en- 
rolled. 


nomies courses, in teacher-training and also in 


They find an interest in the home eco- 


some of the scientific and horticultural subjects. 
One of the attractive features of the campus, 
and a very useful addition to the facilities for 
home economies teaching, is the home manage- 
This 


home was recently restored and furnished and 


ment house known as the Homestead. 
is typical of the Connecticut Valley architecture 
of one hundred and fifty years ago. 

In addition to these special fields of teacher- 
training, physical and biological sciences, agri- 
culture and home economics, the curriculum in- 
cludes strong supporting courses in the humani- 
ties, such as the languages and literatures, eco- 
nomics, history and sociology. The aim is to 
give to each student as high a degree of effi- 
ciency in some particular branch of learning 
as is possible without sacrificing the breadth of 
knowledge and training which should charac- 
terize the well-rounded college course. 
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The cost of an education at Massachusetts 
State College is comparatively low. Opportu- 
nities for self-support, loan funds and scholar- 
ships make it possible for most any earnest 
student who really wants a college education 
to get it here even though he may lack parental 
financial support. A nominal tuition fee of 
$60 per year is charged to residents of the 
state and the fee to non-residents is $180 per 
year. The necessary expenses of the college 
course need not exceed $550 per year. Eighty 
per cent. of fhe students enrolled are partially 
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dependent financially upon their own efforts for 
an education. 

The foregoing is a brief description of the 
newly named Massachusetts State College. 
Further information concerning any~* of its 
activities may be secured from the secretary 
of the Massachusetts State College at Am- 
herst. It is generally recognized as a _ pro- 
gressive institution offering a high grade of 
educational service to the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 

A CORRESPONDENT 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


PRELIMINARY REPORT ON MEDICAL 
APTITUDE TESTS FOR 1931-32 

At the Denver meeting of the Association of 
American Medical Colleges last October a re- 
port! was given of the experimental work over 
a period of two years, on the use of Medical 
Aptitude Tests in predicting suecess in medical 
school and in selecting students for admission 
to medical schools. Following the report, these 
resolutions were adopted by the association: 

(1) That the association record its sense of the 
importance of the study and of the value of apti- 
tude tests in relation to the selection of students 
for medical schools. 

(2) That the association recommend the use of 
aptitude tests as one additional criterion for select- 
ing medical students. 

(3) That the next year the tests be given the 
same day in all the premedical schools in the 
United States and a distribution showing the 
standing of all the applicants together with the 
names and scores of the individuals applying to 
each school be sent to the dean of the medical 
school concerned. 

(4) That $1.00 be charged each applicant to 
cover the expenses of this service of the com- 
mittee. 

The committee appointed to conduct this 
work includes: Torald Sollmann, Western Re- 
serve University, chairman; H. G. Weiskotten, 
Syracuse University; Edward Koch, University 
of Buffalo; Beverly Douglas, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, and F. A. Moss, George Washington 
University, secretary and director of study. 
Steps were immediately taken to organize the 
work for giving the aptitude test to all stu- 
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dents applying for entrance to medical schools 
this year. 


CONSTRUCTION OF NEW TEST 

Two forms of the aptitude test had pre- 
viously been developed for use in the experi- 
mental work. In order that no applicant 
should have an unfair advantage over others 
because of having seen one of the previous 
forms, it was necessary first to construct an 
entirely new form of the test for use in this 
year’s testing. Immediately following the Den- 
ver meeting, work was begun on the construc- 
tion and standardization of the new test. The 
various items of the two previous forms of the 
test were studied in detail with a view to deter- 
mining which items gave the best indication of 
success in the medical school. New items were 
constructed along these same lines and were 
tried out with a group of known ability. The 
most of this preliminary work was done b) 
Thelma Hunt, Donald Stubbs and Leon Gor- 
don under the direct supervision of the secre- 
tary of the committee. On the basis of the pre- 
liminary work a draft of the new test was 
made and sent to the various members of the 
committee for criticism and suggestions. In 
the light of their suggestions, the final draft 
of the test was made. The test consists of six 
parts: (1) Seientifie Vocabulary, (2) Visual 
Memory for Anatomical Drawings, (3) Mem- 
ory for Descriptive Material, (4) Premedical 
Information, (5) Learning and Retention of 
Material and (6) Understanding of Difficult 
Printed Material. The total working time re- 
quired for taking the test is one and a half 
hours. 
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COOPERATION 
Excellent cooperation in carrying out the 
testing has been given by medical schools and 
premedical schools. All the 
cooperated in the preparation of a list of 
schools and colleges training premedical stu- 


medical schools 


dents; and many of the medical schools aided 
directly in securing cooperation in the premed- 
ical schools from which their applicants come. 

The premedical schools cooperated in the ad- 
ministration of the test to their applicants, and 
in forwarding the, papers to our committee for 


scoring. The total number of premedical 
schools in which tests were given in February 
is 547, This number includes premedical 
schools in every state of the United States, 


three in Canada, one in the Philippine Islands, 
one in Porto Rico and one in Hawaii. In ad- 
dition, correspondence with a number of pre- 
medical schools that had no students applying 
for admission this year, indicated their willing- 
ness to cooperate in years when they have ap- 
plieants to the medical schools. In the schools 
the tests were given by a designated member of 
the staff, usually a member of the teaching staff 
of a department in close touch with the pre- 
medical work of the college. 

Many helpful suggestions for carrying on 
and improving the work have been received 
from both the medieal schools and the premed- 
ical schools. 


GIVING AND ScorInG or TEsts 


The tests were given on February 13 at the 
same hour in all the schools throughout the 
country. After being given, all the tests were 
forwarded to the office of the committee for 
scoring and tabulation. As soon as the tests 
arrived a corps of examiners and statisticians 
began seoring of tests and tabulation of re- 
sults. The first report was sent to the deans or 
admissions officers of the medical schools March 
fifteenth. 


MAKING THE REsuLTs AVAILABLE 


Results on the tests were supplied to the 
medical schools in two ways. 

First, a list of all the students taking the 
test was sent to each medical school. This list 
gave for each student his total score on the 


test, and his percentile rating, or relative stand- 
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ing in the whole group tested. This list was 
arranged by states and by premedieal schools 
within the state. 

Second, a more detailed record was sent to 
ach medical school for those students who had 
indicated that they are applying or would ap- 
particular medical 


ply for admission to a 


school. This record gave for each student a 
detailed analysis of his test, giving separate 
scores on the six parts of the test. 

All the premedical schools cooperating have 
received a report on their own students, giving 
each student’s total score and percentile rating. 
No results have been returned to the applicants 
themselves, and the premedical schools have 
been asked to regard the reports as strictly 
confidential information. 


SumMArRY OF RESULTS 
A total of 9,220 students applying for ad- 
mission to the medical schools took the test. 
Table I shows the distribution of this number 


TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER TAKING TEST BY STATES 





State 


Number State Number 
Alabama 168 Nebraska 184 
Arizona 8 Nevada 10 
Arkansas 63 New Hampshire 100 
California 390 New Jersey 58 
Colorado 61 New Mexico 17 
Connecticut 105 New York 1,450 
Delaware 5 North Carolina 225 
District of Col. 245 North Dakota 3: 
Florida 48 Ohio 658 
Georgia 133 Oklahoma 111 
Idaho , 11 Oregon 100 
Tilinois 400 Pennsylvania 1,097 
Indiana 265 Rhode Island 47 
Iowa 219 South Carolina 73 
Kansas 135 South Dakota 42 
Kentucky 143 Tennessee 118 
Louisiana 150 Texas 339 
Maine 26 Utah 65 
Maryland 125 Vermont 43 
Massachusetts 301 Virginia 225 
Michigan 308 Washington 90 
Minnesota . 185 West Virginia 154 
Mississippi 52 Wisconsin 132 
Missouri 247 Wyoming 6 
Montana 27 Foreign 23 
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TABLE II by states. The test scores for these students 
PER ENTILE RATINGS ON APTITUDE TEST ranged from 15 to 240. The total distribution 
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the group is 134, the upper half making scores 
of 134 or above, the lower half below 134. The 
Upper Quartile Point is 164, the highest fourth 
making 164 or above. The Lower Quartile 
Point is 105, the lowest fourth falling below 
this seore. 

Table II gives the percentile ratings based 
upon the total distribution. The percentile 
rating indicates where the student falls in rela- 
tion to the whole group taking the test. For 
example, if a student’s score is 104, his per- 
centile rating is 24. This means that he falls 
24 per cent. of the way to the top of the group; 
he makes as high or higher than 24 per cent. of 
those taking the test, and 76 per cent. are 
above him. Or, if a student has a score of 
204, his percentile rating is 96. He makes a 
rating as high as or higher than 96 per cent. 
of those taking the test, only 4 per cent. are 
above him. These percentile ratings have been 
used in reporting the scores in order to give an 
indication of the relative ability of the appli- 
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cants. 

The exact use that will be made of the test 
results and the exact standards to be required 
on the test will vary according to the local con- 
ditions in the medical schools. Most of the 
medical schools will give equal weight to three 
criteria in admitting students, as follows: (1) 
Aptitude Test rating, (2) scholarship as indi- 
cated by grades in premedical work, and (3) 
personal interview ratings, letters of recom- 
mendation and other indications of personal 
fitness. 

ai clliaad F. A. Moss 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 








